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For the Companion. 
AT ST. MARKS. 
By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
In NINE CHapTers. — CHAPTER IIIT. 

Once in every half year Mr. Marquand gave his 
young gentlemen a party, to which all of Miss 
Marks’ young ladies were invited; and once in 
every half year Miss Marks returned the compli- 
ment. 

But the gathering at Miss Marks’ was usually one 
for which some little exhibition was arranged, such 
as a charade, or a French play, and to which the 
trustees and townspeople were invited; the latter, 
however, only on the payment of a 
small fee to be devoted to charitable 
uses. One of these was now in prepar- 
ation; and the importance of the 
young ladies chosen for perform- 
ers, and called upon at all odd 
times for rehearsal, was only 
equalled by their hap- 
piness. 

“Cinderella” was the 
play to be given as the 
chief feature of the even- 
ing,—the properties of 
the play being casily 
procured,—an old-fash- 
ioned crib, with its high 
bamboo frame for net- 
ting, answering for a 
coach when covered 
with gilt paper; the 
gardener and his sons 


] 


being allowed to take 
the part of coachman 
and footmen, and the 
horses being supposed 
to be just outside the 
door, through which a 
long bunch of hair rep- 
resenting a horse’s tail 
was whisked on occa- 
sion, and where a great 
stamping was kept up, 
while the attic of every 
acquaintance was ran- 
sacked for finery for 
the court ladies. 

Nearly at the last mo- 
ment, but a day or two before the fateful night, 
little May Roberts sprained her ankle, and her 
part of the Fairy Godmother bade fair to be a 
lame performance. 

“What are we going to do, Miss Marks ?” ex- 
claimed Marcia, who, in a long talma and top- 
boots, was to enact the Fairy Prince. 

“T really don’t know,” said Miss Marks, after a 
little thought, ‘unless Hester can take it. She is | 
small enough, and has shown some power of mem- 
orizing. You—you may speak to her about 
a” 

“Oh, how I should like it!” replied Hester, who, 
to tell the truth, had rather envied the string of 
tall girls that she had seen called from the study- 
room at times to practise their parts. “But—but 
don’t you laugh at me, Marcia,—I don’t even know 
what Cinderella is!” 

“You poor child! And have you lived to this 
without fairy stories? Did you ‘never hear of 
‘Jack the Giant-Killer,’ nor the ‘Sleeping Beauty,’ 
nor ‘Rumpelstitzkin,’ nor the ‘Fairy’”—— 

“Tell me truly, Marcia,” whispered Hester; 
“what is a fairy ?” 

“You don’t tell me you don’t know!” cried 
Marcia, appalled at Hester’s ignorance. “Oh, 
shan’t we have a nice time telling you!” And she 
forthwith proceeded to recite to her the thrilling 
story of Cinderella, word for word, as if it were 
true. 

“We will have a fairy story now every night in 
our dormitory, when Brownie’s off-week comes, 
till there are none left. I'll coax poor old Cher- 
didi with candy,—she’ll do a great deal for bon- 
bons,” said the naughty Marcia, as she concluded. 

“O Marcia,” cried Hester, never dreaming of 
doubting her. “You are my fairy godmother. 
Yes, indeed, I will learn the part, if I have to study 
all night!” 

“They won't let youdo that. But now you can 
come with us and read it as we act.” 

And suddenly, with a new world opening be- 
fore her,—the world of fairy-land,—Hester slowly 
read over all she had to say; and then, going with | 
Marcia to Miss Marks, acted out the part so well, | 
entering’ into it with such spirit and imagining ! 





herself the old fairy with such reality, although | 
still reading from the page she held, that the girls | 
forgot their own parts in wondering at her. 

“T declare,” cried Bella Brooks, as they talked 
it over after Miss Marks and Hester had gone, “T 
felt as if my brown gown were really going to 





{turn into pink satin when she flew around and} way. 
| touched me with her wand, her black eyes shining | was a fairy !” 


“IT do declare!” exclaimed Margaret Payson, 
by-and-by, as she came off in herturn. “Did you 
ever know anything somean? Here we are doing 
our very best, and everybody used to applaud us 
so, and now nobody seems to see a soul but this 
little wretch, who doesn’t have much to say, any- | 


She acts just as if she thought she really | 
| 





| 
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so! It’s great luck May Roberts is sick ; Hester 
will make it spin as if it were alive!” 

“And to think,” said Marcia, “that she never 
heard of fairies, and that row she believes all you 
tell her! See her out there in the garden now; I 
declare, she’s looking in the lilies for them! | 

“Oh, what times we are going to have with her! 
Is your dress all right, Bella? Charlotte will 
make a splendid queen, won’t she? But don’t 
you think Margaret Payson ought to seem more | 
spiteful than she does, for the other wicked step- 
sister? She’s spiteful enough in ordinary life, | 
I’m sure.” 

“Lucky Miss Marks doesn’t hear you, March 

What a night it was for Hester, that next one! | 
In her little red-heeled slippers and pointed cap, | 
with the cloak stuffed out behind like a hump, and | 
the heavy cane, she stepped from the opening wall | 
to the sighing Cinderella, transformed the crying, | 
dingy object by a touch of her wand to the jew- 
elled and dazzling creature, turned pumpkin and | 
rats and mice to gilded coach and gold-laced | 
driver and postilions, all as if she really believed | 
in herself and were actually performing the won- | 
ders she pretended to do. 

It was nothing to her that there was an audience | 
of the townspeople and trustees present; although, | 
of course, there was encouragement in all the up- | 
turned and admiring faces. And as for Mr. Mar- 
quand’s boys,—at that period of her life she cared 
much less for a boy than she did for a girl. 

She was simply carried away by the delight of 
fancying herself possessed of supernatural pow- 
ers, and was playing only to herself and Marcia, 
with a faint idea of Miss Marks and the universe 
somewhere on the edge of space. 

“Did you ever know anything like it?” cried 
Bella Brook to Miss Risley, as scene after scene 
passed off, and all the repeated applause was not 
for them but for Hester. 

“I suppose it’s because she’s so little,” said 
Charlotte. “Paul Munster was clapping you.” 

“As if I cared what Paul Munster was doing!” 

“Well, you do; you know you do. There’s 
your cue.” And then Cinderella daneed on the 


| 





” 





| Charlotte. 


| fairies down there; they have wooden gods for 


| think she’d really done something ?” 


“Do you know,” said Bella, joining them, “she 
never heard of such a thing till yesterday, and 
she’s perfectly wild about it, Marcia says.” 

“Why, I thought they had all sorts of supersti- 
tions down there where she came from,” said 


“So they do; and I suppose she’s just like the 
rest,—lived in the water all her life; learned 
French talking with the French missionaries ; 
ready to believe anything. But they don’t have 


everything, Miss Marks says,—Tuesday’s god and 
Friday’s god,—but nothing like our exquisite fan- 
cies of the fairy elves.” . 

“That sounds just like Miss Marks! There 
comes Hester now. See her hobbling on her cane, 
and shaking her head, just like a little old dwart- 
woman. I should like to know the sense of her 
hobbling across the back of the stage in every 
scene without saying a word.” 

“Miss Marks says it’s to keep up the remem- 
brance of the fairy element.” 

“Miss Marks is too ‘high-falutin’ for anything. 
Now hear them applauding her! Shouldn’t you 


“T'll do something! I declare I will!” cried 
Margaret. “It’s the last scene, coming now,— 
yes, it is, I know, because I just ran out to make 
ready for the officers who are coming with the 
prince to try on the slipper. 

“See, are my plumes all right? I've all the 
false hair in school on top of my head, Ido believe. 

“Yes, this is her transformation scene, when she 
throws off cloak and hump and pointed cap, and 
stands out in her gauzy skirts and rose-colored 
wings, with the star on her forehead, and another 
on her wand, 

“Humph—humph!” said Margaret, softly, and 
half to herself, “I guess there won’t be quite so 
much applause just then. There’s my word! 
Hurry up, Bella; you steal in just behind me, all 





in a heap, you know. ‘The prince, mamma? the | 
prince ? and with the glass slipper? Oh, I know 
it will exactly fit my foot !"" saying which words | 
she was again upon the stage. 





stage again, 





Tt was really a very pretty scene, that last one, | 


considering the limited resources of the school; 
the haughty step-mother and her daughters, the 
prince, with all the gold-laced court behind him, 
the gray rags falling off of Cinderella, while she 
sat in the centre, putting on the slipper, and dis- 
closing a white splendor of spangled laces, as the 
fairy godmother, suddenly appearing upon the 


i; scene, touched her with the tip of the old cane. 


In another instant, springing up some steps con- 
cealed behind the group, in order to seem above 
them all, the godmother, just in the act of throw- 
ing off her cloak and pointed cap, and revealing 
her fairy garb, was tripped by an artful foot, and 
with a suppressed scream and a moment of 
struggling and swinging, fell headlong into 
the midst of the cluster, carrying 
down one or two with her. 

It was only a moment before 
she was on her feet again. Her 
nose was bleeding, but her eyes 
were blazing. She made 
arush for Margaret Pay- 
son, before any one 
could hinder, tore down 
the lofty structure of her 
talse hair, till the stage 
Was strewn with 
switches, snatched away 
her plumes, her vail, her 
great ruff, her beads, her 
ribbons; and goodness 
what she 
would not have done, if, 
at that moment, the cur- 
tain had not begun to 
drop, and Miss Brown 
had not run upon the 
seene, among all the 
bewildered and fright- 
ened players, and, 
snatching Hester in her 
arms, carried her, kick- 
ing and screaming, out 
of sight. 

“O you dweadful little 
fuwy!” cried Miss 
| Brown, flinging Hester 
) 

\ 


only knows 


into a dark room, “stay 
there!" 

And there, still kick- 
ing and screaming, Hester stayed; for Miss Brown 
had shut and locked the door behind her. 

In the hall all was surprise and confusion. 
Every one was asking how the accident happened, 
some were regretting it, and others treating it with 
ridicule. The friends of Hester who had been 
made proud by her triumphs were indeed cha- 
grined, and sought some ground of excuse for 
her conduct. 

It did indeed seem a matter for regret that so 
great happiness and well-earned success should be 
eclipsed in such a sudden and mortifying manner. 

(To be continued.) : 
«> 
A SINGER’S INSPIRATION. 

On the morning of March 16, 1876, a lady, while 
walking along one of the less frequented streets of 
the pleasant little provincial city, Czernowitz, Aus- 
tria, saw a girl of perhaps fourteen years stand- 
ing within a yard, near the highway, who sup- 
ported herself on crutches, and whose pure, sweet 
face wore the hue imparted by long-continued ill- 
ness. 

“Pardon me,” said the girl, as the lady came 
opposite her, “but can you tell me if Carlotta 
Patti will sing at the Aldersaale this evening ?” 

“She will,” was the quiet response, and with an 
unmistakably foreign accent. 

“Thank you. I understood she was to sing, 
and wish I could hear her.” 

“You are fond of music ? 
going nearer the girl. 

“Since I became a cripple six years ago, about 
my only source of real enjoyment I have found in 
music,—mostly such as I could make myself,— 
and it has been the desire of my heart to listen to 
some distinguished singer, which, so far, I have 
had no opportunity for doing.” 

“You spoke as if you should not attend the con- 
cert this evening. May I ask why ?” 

“My parents are poor, and, of course, I cannot 
walk from here to the hall,” returned the girl, 
frankly, though a blush crimsoned her cheek. 

“Well, for all that, vou shall not be deprived of 
the coveted pleasure. I will send 9. carriage to 


” 


inquired the lady, 
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convey you to the hall, and it shall bring you 
home at the close of the concert.” 

“QO lady, | did not intend to have you think me 
begging for such a thing!” said the girl, her eyes 
tilling with tears. 

“Nor do I. When I was young, I had the same 
passion for music that you have, and know how to 
appreciate your feelings. Moreover, as you, pos- 
sibly, noticed, I am slightly lame, and can there- 
fore sympathize with those who are thus afflicted. 
It will give me great pleasure and cause me no 
trouble to do what I have proposed,” and, having 
stooped to kiss the girl’s lips, but without remain- 
ing to hear her thanks, she passed on. 

Among those gathered at the Andersaalle that 
evening, was this girl, who scarcely removed her 
eyes from Patti during the concert; less surprised 
at the wonderful tones that came from the singer’s 
throat than at finding her the very lady with whom 
she had conversed that morning. 

After the concert, an American lady said to the 
cantatrice : 

“When you sang the last time in New York, 
you were reported to have lost your voice; but I 
am positive you never sang more exquisitely than 
this evening.” 

“Thank you. I could not, however, well do 
otherwise. For, not far from me sat a young girl 
whose face, upturned towards mine as I sang, was 
illumined with such a gladsome, joyous light as 
caused it to seem almost angelic. No matter 
whither I directed my eyes, I could see this face, 
and it served as an inspiration.” 

+? 
For the Companion. 


FAITHFUL, 


Days of the past! ye come o’er me, 
Through many a sad, gloomy hour, 

(Giladness and sunshine ye bring me, 
As part of your measureless doy 








Every fond recollection 

Of moments that once used to cheer 
Fills all my soul with a longing 

For atrust which casteth out fear, 


Friends of the past! ye are welcome, 
My heart is so lonely to-night, 

Come with your sweet lov ing kindness, 
And lead me out into the light. 

Ye bid me forever remember, 
The Hand that hath led me thus far 

Will p « through this thick veil of darkness, 
Hlis love be my sure guiding star; 





That, though the days may be gloomy, 
This thought my great confort may be, 
As I think of the friends that were faithful, 
My Father eer thinketh of me. 
MARION UPHAM, 


+ 
For the Companion, 
THE END OF A VACATION. 
By Miss Caroline B, LeRow. 

Harold Fletcher was busy in sorting over hard- 
ware,—a promiscuous collection of odds and ends 
which he was to arrange in good order before leav- 
ing the store for his vacation, His thoughts were 
much busier with anticipations of the good time 
coming than with all the bolts and hinges, nails 
and screws, he was handling, and he was at the 
same time having a little conversation with an- 
other of the clerks regarding it. 

“Plenty of fishing up there, Harold ?” 
er asked. 

“Plenty. You ought to have a taste of our brook 
trout, just out of the water!” 

“Send us some, can’t you ?” 

“They wouldn't be good for much in Beekman 
Street. Fletcher Falls is the place for them. We 
cook them on the rocks as we catch 
them.” 

“Falls named for your folks ? 

“Yes; for my great-grandfather.” 

A shadow fell on the boy’s face at some thought 
suggested by the words. It was caused by a sud- 
den realization of the difference between his past 
and present. 

The 


the oth- 


as soon 


” 


had owned half the land in East Melville when 


the town was first settled. Harold had grown up maining to him on the fingers of one hand. His 
with the notion that his father was a very rich | friends seemed as sorry to have him leave them as 


man, and that there never would be any necessity 
for him to work for a living. 

The first part of the assumption was true until 
he was fifteen years old; then his father lost near- 
ly all his money, and Harold was obliged to choose 
between hard work at home on the farm, or equally 
hard work away from it in the city. 

He preferred the last; though to leave school 
and go to work at all was a great hardship to 
him, and a year’s time had done very little to rec- 
oncile him to it. 

Mr. Steele, senior partner of the firm of Steele, 
Harding & Co., came down to that end of the 


store while the boys were talking. He looked | tally and miserably comparing it to the dingy 
kindly, but very quizzically, at Harold Fletcher, | store in Beekman Street to which he was to return. 


watching him for a minute or two. 

“Your last day here, Harold, isn’t it ?” Mr. Steele 
asked. 

“Yes, six.” 

“Is that why you're putting No. 6 and No.8 
sockets together ?” 

“Oh!” 


Harold made the quick exclamation as he saw | and surprising. 


his blunder. His thoughts were entirely in East 


Melville when Mr. Steele approached him, but how | help himself.” 


the old gentleman could always manage to see such 


things six feet off and without his spectacles was | anyway.” 
a standing mystery to all his clerks. Harold sel- | 
dom blundered, however, as his employer knew. | as they all knew. 


Two hours later, Harold presented himself in 
Mr. Steele's private office. 


“Do you think, Mr. Stecle, my vacation could | ludicrous to Harold that he laughed outright, in 


be extended another week ?" 


| “Another week! The gentleman repeated the 
sharply, looking up in surprise. ‘And 
what reason can you give, sir, for such an extraor- 
dinary request ?” 


words 


lis severe manner might have intimidated a less 
courageous boy than Harold, or one Jess anxious 
for the granting of a favor. 

“T’ve no reason,” he replied, “except my great 
desire for a longer vacation. 
very short time.” 

“You know the rules of the establishment 7" 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you have known ever since you have been | 
here that you had no reason to expect more time ?” 

“Yes, sir; but as I’m the last boy to I 
thought that perhaps” 

“It is not for vou to think; that is my busi- 


ness.” 


| 
| 
} 
| 


Two weeks seem a | 


vo 


’ 





He had put on his spectacles now, fixing his 
eyes on Harold as if he would look him through. | 

“I beg your pardon, sir;” and the boy turned | 
away sadly. 

“Harold!” 

He faced his employer once more. 

“You suit me fairly on the whole, but you've 
brought too many notions with you into the | 
store.” 

Mr. Steele raised his hand authoritatively as | 
the boy attempted to speak. 

“They are natural enough, perhaps, but this is 
not the place for them. It’s hard work, long hours 
and small pay, I know. 
came, 





So did you when vou 
Nobody is to blame that you are not in| 
Kast Melville Academy with long vacations, a | 
gun, fishing-rod and saddle-horse. Those are | 
| very good things, but you can’t have them till | 
you earn them. 

“My advice to you is to try and enjoy your 
fortnight’s leave of absence,—more than I ever 
had all put together in the first five years I worked 
for my living,—and be more willing to buckle 
down to hard work when you get back to it. Do 
you understand me ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Stecle’s tone was not less sharp, but his face 





Was not at all severe or disagreeable in its expres- 
sion as he extended his hand to his young, clerk. 

“Good-by, Harold; and I hope you will enjoy 
yourself while you are gone.” 

Mr. Steele was an old friend of the Fletcher 
family,—a fact which accounted for Harold's 
presence in the store,—and knew exactly the situ- 
ation of its affairs. But the boy was considerably | 
surprised to find how accurately his employer had | 
analyzed his secret discontent, and he was ashamed 
that he had merited such a rebuke. 

Still he was greatly disappointed. “Such a little 
thing to ask,” he thought to himself, “and I know | 
it wouldn’t make any difference in the store.” 

East Melville was unusually gay that summer; 
or perhaps the contrast it afforded to Harold's 
city lite made it appear so. The country never 
looked so lovely, or the old farm-house so attrac- | 
tive. His mother had died years before, but his 
father seemed prouder and fonder than ever of his | 
only child. 

The Bassett boys, the nearest neighbors to the | 
Fletchers, were both home from college. With | 
them had come three cousins to spend the sum- | 
mer, and the young people of the village had 
nothing to do but devise ways and means of amus- 
ing themselves. 

It was not a difficult undertaking. In the heart 
of the mountains where there was plenty of game 
and abundance of fishing, where “teams” could 
be had for the asking, and picnics, berrying and 
croquet parties were in order nearly every day, it 
would be strange if even Young America could 
not manage to keep itself entertained and cheer- 





Fletcher family had once been wealthy. | 
The great-grandiather of whom Harold spoke | end of 


| 
| 





| 
| 


ful. 
None of the young people cared to think of the 
their holiday time, but Harold was the only 


one among them who could count the days re- 


he was to go, and numerous were the anathemas 
hurled at the innocent men in the city who bought 
and paid for Harold Fletcher’s time and services. 

“If we were all going to break up together, 
*twouldn’t be half so bad,” Tom Bassett remarked 
on the last day of Harold's vacation, ‘but it'll be 
a poser to get along without you.” 

“How do you suppose I'll be getting along ?” 
Harold asked, ruefully. “It’s a hundred times 
harder for me, Tom.” 

The day was a perfect one. The place they had 
chosen for their last pienie was a remarkably 
beautiful one. Harold looked about him, men- 


Duty at that moment put on her most repulsive 
aspect. 
“T wouldn't go an inch if I were you,” Dana 
Bassett asserted, emphatically. 
| “Can’t you get out of it, somehow ?” asked | 
Dana’s cousin, Louisa Culver, a girl whose honest 
| face and gentle manner made the words very odd 





“Send him word you can’t come, and let him 


“Tell him vour father’s sick. It’s the truth, 


| Yes, it was the truth, in letter, but not in spirit, 
Mr. Fletcher’s rheumatism was 
an old story. The idea of making it serve as an 
excuse for his own absence from business was so 


| use it. 


| to prop up his feeble resolution until it could be 


| some distance from home. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| “You're sick yourself, aint you, Harold :” Tom 


asked, insinuatingly, seeing the cloud which in- 
stantly settled on his face again. 

“Yes, heartsick and homesick too,” 
answered. 

“Then write and tell him so,” Tom urged. “I 
would. .A few days won't make any difference to 
him, but it will make a great deal to you and all 
the rest of us. If you're sick, he can’t say any- 
thing, anyhow.” 

There was a large and thoughtless chorus to the 
same effect. No one seemed to hesitate in urging 


| 
| 
Harold 
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| “Bevin again where you left off two weeks ago. 
| Perhaps the hardware business won't seem so 
j hard to you, after all,” he said, seeing the grate- 
| ful look in Harold’s eyes. 

“There are some things harder than hard work, 
and if this experience has taught you a lesson, you 
are more indebted to the last few hours of your 
vacation than to all its days together.” 

+o 
OPPOSITION. 


A stern-faced giant, hurling massive rocks 
Into the paths our eager feet would press. 





this subterfuge on Harold Fletcher, though prob- | 
ably not one among them but would have thought | 
twice about it if it had been himself who was to | 


Tom Bassett proposed accompanying him home, 


put into effect, and the party separated with the 
understanding that they were to meet the next 
day, not to accompany Harold to the depot, as 
had been first proposed, but for a fishing excursion 


“TI never did so mean a thing in my whole life,” 
Harold said, vehemently, as he sat down to write 
his letter. 

“You won't feel about it after the thing’s 
done and off your mind,” Tom suggested. 

The letter was written,—not a long one, brevity 
being more consistent with the assumed illness 
of the writer,—and Tom Bassett departed, well 
satisfied, to mail the letter as he went home by the 
post-office. 

The evening, what was left of it, was a most 
miserable one to Harold, and it was impossible for 
him to go to sleep after he had gone to bed. He 
heard the clock strike midnight, then one, two, 
three, and then he sprang out of bed, his mind 
being fully made up on the subject which en- 
grossed it. 


a 


= 


He dressed himself as rapidly as possible, and 
finished packing his valise,—already nearly pre- 
pared for his journey. He wrote a hurried note to 
his father, stating that he had concluded to leave 
that day, after all, and had decided to take the 
early train. Then, seizing his bag, he started off 
for his three-mile walk to the depot. 

The morning was chilly, the valise heavy, and 
his thoughts of the dreariest description. To catch 
the train which was to carry his letter to New 
York was his sole object. He accomplished it, 
and as the cars thundered along, he had plenty of 
time to reflect on what he had truly called the 
meanest action of his whole life. 

He reached New York at night, and early the 
next morning was at the store, but it was a difti- 
cult matter to recover his letter before it would fall 
into Mr. Steele’s hands. None of Harold’s work 
lay in the office where the mail was delivered. 

He kept a sharp watch for the postman, and 
slipped into the counting-room as soon as he had 
left it. As he searched through the pile of letters 
for his own, and drew it out from among the rest, 
he heard a voice at his elbow,—*Well done, sir!” 

He turned to confront Mr. Steele. In his hurry 
and excitement he had not heard him enter. 

“J—I—you expected me to-day, I suppose, sir?” 
he stammered, his distress of mind showing itself 
in every feature. 

“Not in my counting-room, or meddling with 
my correspondence,” Mr. Steele replied. ‘How 
can you explain your presence here? Have you 
anything to say ?” 

“Only this, sir.” 

Harold’s voice was husky. He held out the 
letter as he spoke. “It is one I wrote to you, sir, 
and I wanted to take it back.” 

“Humph !” 

Mr. Steele put on his spectacles 
himself at his desk. 

“What should you want to take it back for, 
having once written it ?” he asked, as he examined 
the envelope. ‘To all intents and purposes it is 
my letter now. I have a right to read it.” 

“Tes, oe.” 

Harold was quite crushed. After his many 
hours of profound misery, to bring additional dis- 
grace upon himself in trying to undo his wrong 
doing! 

“You can open it, anyway,” he said, on the 


as he seated 


Call them not obstacles, for they may prove 
The stepping stones to our supreme success. 
WILLIAM NorRRIS Burr. 
+e 
For the Companion. 
WHAT GOT INTO JOHNNY. 
By Alma. 

“What has got into Johny ?” asked Grand- 
mother Harding, as she sat down beside the stock - 
ing basket. 

“Why, what do you notice about him ?" aske« 
her daughter, moving to and fro as she picked up 
the breakfast dishes. 

“Oh, I don’t know, except that he used to he 
such a little chatterbox, and now he skercely an- 
swers a body when you speak. Besides, there’s an 
anxious expression on his face, and he seems read- 
ing things in his bread and milk, and gits away 
from folks. My mind’s oneasy.” 

‘“‘He’s growing more of a boy, that’s the rea- 
son, more quiet and thoughtful, I hope. I notice 
he often has a book in his hand.” 

“What sort of books?” asked grandma, who 
could recite whole pages of ‘Watts’ Hymns,” and 
had the old “New England Primer” at her tongue’s 
end, besides being able to place any text in the 
Bible from Genesis to Revelation, only give her 
time. 

“Oh, good enough. I guess the boys lends ’em 
to him; brings home a stack at a time a’most. 
You can’t be always running after a boy like 
Johnny. I’m rather glad he likes reading—keeps 
him out of the way, like.” 

Grandmother looked dubious. 

“Depends on what he reads,” she said, and went 
on with her darning—a pair of Johnny’s red 
stockings out at knee as well as heel. 

Meantime what had got into Johnny ? 

The brightest visions that were ever heard or 
read of. Grottos of pearl, mountains of gold, 
rocks of crystal, gateways of precious stones, the 
palaces of kings, the romance and the glory of ad- 
venture. No wonder Johnny was lost in dreams ; 
that he never heard when the baby cried, or his 
mother called him. No wonder he thought the 
old farmhouse about the meanest, prosiest place ; 
the same things over and over; cows to milk, 
shoes to brush, wood to split and school to attend, 
no matter what the weather was. 

Gradually the desire to see these glorious things 
took possession of Johnny’s mind. He stared at 
the fire longer than ever, and answered granny’s 
questions with a vacant nod. He hardly knew 
that the baby was crying when that abused in- 
nocent demanded his services, and he upset and 
broke so much that his life was embittered by the 
scoldings and whippings he got from day to day. 

“I aint a-going to bear it,” muttered Johnny. 
“Vl go off like Alexander Le Baron, who went 
away just my age with a bundle on a stick, and 
came back twenty years after with millions of 
money and made everybody he knew rich.” 

Johnny made up his mind at last, after a great 
deal of thinking, that he would leave home to 
seek his fortune. Most of the heroes in his books 
had started early to see the world; why shouldn’t 
he? 

Johnny’s books were generally slyly put under 
his pillow, and were read at night as long as the 
candle, which he also concealed, would hold out. 
One of these, ‘‘The Bandit’s Bride,” was a great 
favorite, as it described caverns where treasures 
of gold and silver were hidden, and made the 
bloodthirsty hero a marvel of intelligence, a chief 
of great ability and an accomplished gentleman. 
This was the book that led him at last to the de- 
termination to seek his fortune. He had a ten- 
dollar gold piece that his uncle had given him, and 
which he had saved with the laudable desire of 





strength of a sudden desperate impulse. “I would 
like to have you know just how mean and con- 
temptible I’ve been. I want you to know,” he 
added, in a choked voice, as Mr. Steele appeared 
to hesitate; and taking the Ictter, he opened it | 
himself and placed it before his employer. 

“And you wrote this to me, Harold! this—lie !” 
Mr. Steele exclaimed, after reading it. “I would 
not have believed it of you!” 

“Tam ashamed of myself, and I beg your par- | 
don. I” His voice broke ; he could not go on. 

“Of course after this you do not expect to retain 
your situation here ?” 

The boy shook his head. 

“What will you do?” 

“Get another one—if I can, sir.” 

“And refer to us for a good recommendation, 
hey 

Harold could not answer him. 

“I will suggest a better plan than that,” Mr. 
Steele continued. “I can understand how you 
might have been tempted to do this very dishonor- 
able thing,—the only one T ever knew you to be 
guilty of—and T think vou’ve made it hard 
enough for yourself so far. 

“We will cancel it, so,” and he tore the letter 





. 





spite of his dismal feelings. 


into fragments, throwing them into the waste- 
hasket. 


purchasing a house some day. He took no one in 
his confidence, though he did talk the matter over 
to his nearest neighbor, a charming, rosy-cheeked, 


| bright-eyed little body of eight summers, putting 


himself in the third person. 
“What should you think ?” he would ask, *‘of a 
boy who should travel off, you know, and see 


|awfully grand sights, and go to foreign places, 


and get rich, and come home and buy up lots of 
houses and marry somebody :” 

And Bessy Lee, listening, entranced, said she 
thought it would be splendid, and never wearied 
of talking about the fabulous adventurer. 

One morning nobody answered to the call of 
“Johnny! Johnny!” The cocks had done crow- 
ing, the cows were waiting to be milked, the baby 
had kicked his stockings off, and screamed till he 
was purple in his efforts to waken his lagging 
brother. There was no response from Johnny. 
His bed was found untouched, save by the “Ban- 
dit’s Bride,” which he had left on the pillow. The 
boy’s best clothes were gone, and a note on the 
| bureau read as follows : 


“Gud by, muther, greny, pa and the Baby. I hay 
konkluded to go away. When | cum back I shall B 


{growed a Mann! and will bring you lots of munny. 
I mene to Ba grate travellor. 
*Yures, Jonny.” 


His mother sat down and cried as if her heart 


| Kepe a gud heart. 
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would break for her pretty, curly-headed boy, but 
his father threw back his head and laughed. 

“The young scoundrel!” he said. “I wish I had 
known it. A good rope’s ending would have set 
him all right. I didn’t think the little fellow had 
so much grit in him. Now don’t you worry, 
mother; he’s got two hundred and seventy miles 
to walk to the nighest sea-port town.” 

“But he’s got his ten dollars,” sobbed the mother. 

“No, he aint. I took that out and put a bogus 
piece in the box some time ago. I put it in the 
bank for him. So he’ll find out ’fore long that 
that’s no good.” 

“QO, Lisha, how could vou? 


moaned Johnny's 
mother. 

“IT know- kinder mean, but 1 never 
thought the lad would want to use it. Now don’t 
you feel bad. Let the young man have the benetit 
of his experience. It'll do him good. Nobody’ll 
harm him, and he’s not goin’ to starve on the 
road. Let him travel. Won't he be glad to git 
back agin—that’s all?” 

‘Two days passed. Johnny’s mother cried her- 
self almost blind, but Johnny’s father and the baby 
behaved like stoics. The baby contemplated its 
toes when it was not erying with an air of com- 
placency. Johnny’s father—nobody knew what 
he felt inwardly, but outwardly he was as calm as 
asummer lake, and never went further than the 
end of his own acres to see if the boy was coming 
back. j 

“He'll stop at his Aunt Sady’s,” he said to his | 
wife, “and she'll send him home.” 

He was right. The third day a soiled and be- | 
draggled specimen of boy torlornness came limp- | 

| 
| 
| 


“twas 





ing along the path that led to the farmhouse. His 
mother saw him first, and throwing the baby in 
granny’s lap, just flew down the road. | 
There wasn’t much said, but a good deal of hug- 
ving and kissing was going on when Jolnny’s | 
father appe: | 
“Well, sir, what you want to complete the cure | 


is a good flog 


red on the scene. 








ig,” he said, in his sternest voice, 
but his lips trembled, and there was something 
suspiciously like a tear standing in his eyes. 

“Come here, you young rascal!” he called; and 
while the mother silently dried her eyes with the 
corner of her apron, he took the boy up and 
squeezed him a little. 

Poor Johnny’s head tell on his father’s shoulder, | 
and betore they got to the house he was fast asleep. | 

When he awoke on the following morning in 
his own bed, never had he listened to sweeter 
music than the old familiar crow. It wasn’t the 
least trouble to do all his chores. The baby he 
haved like an angel, and granny was all smiles. 
Little Bessy came to see him, nobody taunted him 
about his expericnee, and he came to the conclu. | 
sion that home was about as good a place for a} 
ten-vear-old youngster as had thus far been in- | 
vented. 





«<2 
For the Companion, 
“MOXY.” | 
By CG. A. Stephens. | 

In acertain rural district of New England with which 
the writer is familiar, it used sometimes to happen, in | 
the spring of the year, that the farmers’ pork would be 
mysteriously missing from the pork barrels in’ their 
cellars. 

Each well-to-do farmer salted down at least one 
plump hog every fall for winter’s use, and most of | 
them would, in the spring, have pork left over. But } 
there were families who were not so well-to-do—nearly | 
always large ones—the houscholds of lumbermen, river- | 





drivers and wood-choppers, and these sometimes ex- | 
hausted the supply before spring. | 

Hunger, of course, is hard to bear the world over; 
and when the well-to-do farmer came to shovel away | 
the winter “banking” from his cellar windows and out- 
side bulkhead doors—none of which commonly had | 
bars or locks on them—there was opportunity for his 
poor and hungry neighbor to slip into the cellar by 
night and earry off pork and potatoes; no very diflicult 
matter in the dark nights of April, when the farmer 
and his sons were sound asleep after the first hard days’ 
work of spring. 

Now and then, too, the farmer may have had less 
pork in his barrel than he thought he had, and was led 
to suspect his poorer neighbor wrongfully. Nearly 
every spring (as the writer well remembers) there were 
rumors of cellar thieves; yet singularly enough, few 
ever resorted to locks; often the old bulkhead doors 
had not even hinges. 

During the spring to which my story relates, the 
usual hints of pork-theft had been circulating. Nor 
was it pork alone that was missed, for corn disappeared 
and even clothes that were left on the clothes-lines over 
night. 

Particularly was one young fellow’s temper roused 
over the disappearance of his fine “boiled shirt,” hang- 
ing out to dry for Saturday evening. Curiously enough 
one of the cuffs was found torn off and lying in the 
road a little distance away. Not only had this fine and 
highly-prized garment been stolen, but it had been most 
wnappreciatively mutilated. 

About this time another neighbor lost his whole stock 
of seed-corn, which he had set out ina shed to soak 
over night in copperas water, it being his pet whim 
that the crows would not pull up corn thus prepared. 
That very same night, too, one of his bee-hives was 
disturbed. 

‘The hive was found lving upset on the ground a few 
yards from the shelf on which the hives were placed, 
the inference being that the thief, trying to carry it off, 
had found the bees too troublesome to accomplish his 
purpose. 

One or two persons pretended to have seen the rob- 
ber, at least, to have had a glimpse of him in the night. 


| ball and introduced among farmers, the crop would 
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Early Rose potatoes for seed, paying as high as a dollar 
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But Aunt Olive was a great worker, and a very use- | 





dll 


We followed close to the altar rail, expecting that the 


per pound. For at that time the Early Rose had but | ful person. I well remember bow on one occasion, in | Supreme moment of the occasion had arrived; but no! 


recently been propagated from the potato ‘*ball,” and 
on account of its marked excellence over the Lapland, 
Peach-blow, Christy and other degenerate varieties of 
potato, was in great demand among farmers, who wished 
to raise it on their farms. 

There is always money for him who will propagate 
and bring forward a really good new variety of potato; 
and there is constant need of new varieties, for the older 
varieties ‘run out” in time on our soils, and have to be 
replaced with fresh, vigorous seedlings. Good as was 
the Early Rose when new with us ten years ago, it has 
already deteriorated throughout New England, and 
shows signs of exhaustion from its germ centres. 

Farmers, as a rule,are quick to recognize a good new 
variety of potato. Fifty cents per pound, a dollar, even 
two, three and five dollars per pound, have been paid 
for promising new varieties. 

Two dollars a pound sounds like an enormous price 
for even seed potatoes. At that rate a bushel would 
fetch a hundred and twenty dollars. But even these 
figures by no means represent the value of a good new 
variety of potato. It is not too much to say that the 
first perfect hill of Karly Rose potatues was worth a 
million of dollars to the farmers of this country. 

This leads us to a very interesting thought, or rather 
conjecture. Suppose from some world-wide potato 
blight this coming season, all the potatoes, every where, 
should be smitten and rot,—all save ove which some 
thoughtful little girl or boy had put into a glass fruit jar 
and sealed up air tight,—what would that one solitary 
potato, the only one left us on all this wide, potatoless, 
but potato-locing planet, be worth next spring for seed? 

Yet, so fast do all known varieties of potato run out 
in America, that were new varicties not raised from the 




















fail altogether cre many decades had passed; we should 
have no potatoes, at least, none fit to eat. For pota- 
toes of old varieties are not so good, nor so healthful, as 
those of new; we speak of them as “strong” and 
“watery.” 

For these precious four pounds of Early Rose seed, I 
recollect that my cousin George and I prepared a piece 
of ground with great care. Later on, we hoed them 
faithfully. In the fall, we dug rather over a bushel and 
a half as our crop from the four pounds. 

These were put in a box by themselves in the cellar; 
and Nelly, the house-gizl, and indeed everyone else, 
was particularly charged and enjoined not to get those 
for use during the winter; for every one of them was 
to be kept for seed the following spring. 

But it is a long time from October to April; 
and one day in March, Nelly forgot. Going down cel- 
lar ina hurry to get potatoes to boil for the pigs, she 
failed to discriminate, there being other boxes and bar- 
rels of potatoes setting about. The first we knew of 
her mistake, she had a bushel of our Early Roses in 
the great kettle boiling smartly. It was too late to res- 
cue them, and of no use to fret at poor Nelly, who felt 
badly enough; but we cherished the remaining half- 
bushel with an almost religious care. 

On one of the last days of April we brought them up 
from the cellar in a basket and set them out to sun; 
that is, to warm them so the “eyes,” or germs, would 
start, preparatory to planting them a few days later. 
That evening, George carried them back into the cellar 
again, and shut down the outside or bulkhead door 
when he came up. 

But st was open in the morning; and those, with us, 
priceless Early Rose potatoes were gone from their 
basket! The basket lay near the head of the bulkhead 
stairs, and the bottom of it seemed to have been wet. 
Some Roxbury russets had also been taken from out an 
open barrel in the cellar. 

Next night, George and I watched the cellar with a 
loaded gun; though T hardly think we should have been 
reckless enough of human life to fire on a thief had one 
appeared. But none appeared; and by the next night, 
after planting all day, we were tired enough to go early 
to bed. 

It was what our folks in the house called ‘“house- 
cleaning week,” and grandmother had, to assist her, a 
woman whom she often employed for such work, whom 
we called ** Aunt Olive.” 

Aunt Olive was a very resolute, elderly maiden, well 
turned forty, tall, sinewy and strong, not to say brawny. 
She was a fluent talker, and a rather harsh critic, par- 
ticularly of small boys and men. 





He was a short, thick-set man, they s9'4, in his shirt- 
sleeves, and from the way he ran, they thought he had 
on heavy cowhide, or rubber, boots. 

At the writer’s home we met with even a worse loss. 
The previous spring we had bought four p2nds of the 


For the average man, and, in fact, for the whole sex, 
she had a thorough contempt. She never saw aman 


yet she was afraid of, she said, and she would like to 
see one that could scare her:—a statement she never 


haying time, she went out with us boys to get in a load 
of hay when a thunder-shower was coming up. -\t 
first she began raking “‘scatterings,” after the cart; but 
as the thunder pealed nearer, she took the pitchfork 
from us and fell to putting the hay on the load herself. 
Such pitching we boys never had seen. 

“That's the way your Aunt Olive does it!’ she kept 
saying to us, piling on a whole “tumble” at a forkful. 

Lye soap poisoned her hands while house-cleaning, 
but she would use it, because it had the ‘cut’ to it. 
Nights, after work, her hands would swell and be pain- 
ful; and the poor soul would be up at all hours rubbing 
them in vinegar and salt. 

Along in the small hours of this second night, we 
were startled out of sound sleep by Aunt Olive’s by no 
means musical voice shouting, from out in the yard,— | 

“Boys! Boys! Here you, George aud Christopher! 
I've got him! I've got the pork thief! Come out here! 
Quick with you!” 

We had been sound asleep, but we rushed out, with- 
out loss of time,—-to find Aunt Olive standing fast on 
the bulkhead door with a stick of four-foot wood in her 
hand. 








: “But I’ve 
He sha'n’t come up! 
And now you two youngsters get 
a rope, and an axe, and a light, and go down the inside 
stairs, and tie him. Knock his old head off if he dares 
to show fight! T'll weckle him if he tries to get out 


here!” 


she exclaimed to us. 
¢lapped the door down on him! 
Vit keep him down! 


“He's down cellar!’ 


Thus exhorted, we got a light and the gun, and open- 
ing the inside cellar-door, started down the stairs; but 
our courage was far from firm. Just as we reached the 
a great noise among the 
boxes and barrels in the cellar, at which George dropped 
the candle, and we both beat an inglorious retreat up 

e stairs. 

“Have ye got him?” cried Aunt Olive. 

We had not, and she was greatly exasperated at our 
cowardige. George wanted to fasten the doors and 
wait for daylight. I liked that plan, too. 

“Omy heart! what brave stuff men are made of!” 
exclaimed Aunt Olive. “Here, you two, stand on the 
door here. See if you can do that. Tl fetch him 
oul" 


bottom of the stairs, there ws 








In she went, lighted another candle, and taking a nail- 


| 
| 
hammer, started into the cellar. George and 1, stand | 





ing on the bulkhead door, heard her calling out, * Where 
Where be ye ?” several times. 

Then came a tremendous racket and clatter, in the 
midst of which the bulkhead door, with us on it, was 


be ye? 


speckled heifer, with a loud “blart” of fright. 


not know it was a heifer till they were out in the yard 
together! I honestly think she was disappointed; but 
grandmother and the girls were much relieved. 

The heifer which had thus strangely played the réle 
of house-breaker was a kind of cosset animal, belonging 
to another of ourneighbors. It had been a weakly calf, 
and they had fostered it in the house at first; and from 
always being a pet about the yard, it had acquired a 
trick of pulling open gates and bars withits teeth. The 
folks had named it Mory, from the circumstance of 
having cured it of a sick turn by the use of a decoction 
made from the herb bearing that name. 

Thenceforward she was shut up nights in a strong 
pen; and as no further larcenies were reported, it is 
likely that Moxy had stolen everything which had been 
stolen except the pork; and as to that, it is just possible 
that no pork was lost. 


+e 
THE IRON CROWN OF LOMBARDY. 

Not far from Milan there is a pretty old town called 
Monza. Here the Italians like to spend the warm days 
of summer and autumn. The situation is fine, the cli- 
mate agreeable, and “society” enjoys the idea that it is 
a favorite resort of King Humbert and his charming 
wife. 

All these things make Monza interesting, but might 
not have drawn a party of Americans there, one warm 
summer day, had there not been added an object of still 
greater interest. 

The careful guardian of the Iron Crown of Lombardy 
tells all visitors of its threefold value; artistic, historic 
and spiritual. We were ready to appreciate these 
points, if only the opportunity offered. 

The cathedral of Monza holds the treasure. The 
pleasing old building is perhaps a trifle dark and grim. 
Its crowd of relics and gifts, kept in the inner chapels 
and robing-rooms, demanded a share of our attention. 


deemed it far beyond all others in intercst. 


tive eyes. 
to unveil the original. 


while he made the necessary arrangements. 





tired of repeating. 














who was attended by our former friend. 


then arranged along the altar rail. We were re 


Like all good vergers, our guide in this cathedral 


At last we reached the chapel at the right of the 
choir, where the crown is kept, secure from inapprecia- 
A fac-simile is hung on the wall at one side ; 
but the magical influence of a five-frane piece was needed 
When assured that our desire 
was sincere, the verger left us to wait a few moments, 
We had 


The attendant simply opened a huge chest and took 
out four large candles. 
a step approaching the chapel, and looked up to see 
the handsome young priest, who had been in the 
Treasury with us. 
mounted by a priestly tunic. 


At the same moment we heard 


His purple robe was now sur- 


He brought four handsome silver candlesticks, in 
which the candles were set and lighted, They were 


ally 





wondering now what next would happen. 

An acolyte came, swinging his censer before an elder- 
ly priest, Who approached the altar with the greatest 
reverence. A ladder by the side of the altar led toa 
platform above; one of the vergers climbed to that 
height, and opened the doors of the wooden ease, which 
formed the outer covering of the crown. All the forms 


| of worship seemed redoubled; but we could see only a 


plain yellowish silk curtain. This was dropped, and 
there we saw the famous crown, resting in the heart of 
a finely ornamented cross. 

The younger priest took it from it# lace, passed it 
over the altar to the older priest, who then placed it on 
the table for us to examine at our leisure. 

The exterior of the crown was of six slips of gold, 
about an inch in width. There were many precious 
stones and bits of mosaic set in it, in true Byzantine 
fashion, as you would see in many an ancient painting. 
They are placed without apparent system, and _ still 
give an air of richness. Within the golden circlet was 
a narrow strip of iron, caught by a few rivets to the 
outside. This inner band was the sacred object before 
which the heads and knees, if not the hearts, of our 
companions had bowed; for is it nota favorite tradition 
that the iron crown was made from a nail of the true 
cross? 

When the Lombards came from the north to Italy, 
they were very rough and savage; and the heart of 
Pope Gregory I. had been greatly touched to think that 
by the influence of the good queen Theolinda, her hus- 
band, the great Antharic, had become a Christian. Aa 
a reward, he sent her the iron nail, which she utilized 
to make a sacred Lombard crown for her husband's 
successor in 591. 

After that, the Lombards used it always in their cor- 
onations. At least thirty-six kings have been crowned 
with it. Charlemagne forced the Lombards to crown 
him their king when he conquered them in 774... Charles 
V. was crowned emperor at Bologna by the pope, with 
this sacred emblem, in 1530. Napoleon received the 
nominal command of Italy with the iron crown, in 
Milan Cathedral, in 1805.) In 1866, the Austrian em- 
peror presented the crown to the King of Italy. May 
“United Italy” long hold it as her own! 

+o 
For the Companion. 
NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS. 
By Henry W. Williams, A. M., M. D. 


Professor of Ophthalmology in Harvard University. 


My readers may be surprised to be told that near- 


| sightedness, which most of them have supposed to be 
merely an inconvenient defect which could easily be 


remedied by wearing glasses, is really, in many cases, 
a scrious disease. 


It is but lately that this has become known; and the 


| facts are so important to those who use their eyes in 


study, that lam sure my readers will thank me for an 
exphination of the new knowledge we have gained. 

Among savage tribes, and even among the millions of 
natives of half-civilized countries, near-sight, or my- 
opia, as it is called, is not found; while on the other 
hand, in the great German universities, where there is 
so much book study, as many as four-tenths of the stu- 
dents are myopic. 

A few years since, Professor Helmholtz, in Germany, 
invented an eye-mirror, with which the eye can be so 


sent flying open, when there bounded out a great | lighted up that its deepest and most important parts, 


the retina and the optic nerve, by the aid of which we 


And the best of it was, that Aunt Olive herself did | 8°& objects, can be viewed as clearly as if they were on 


the front of the eye instead of being at the depth of an 
inch within the eye-ball. 

In using this mirror (which is named the ophthalmo- 
scope) great changes were discovered in many near- 
sighted eyes which were not found in other eyes. Care- 
ful watching soon taught us that these changes of struc- 
ture were often progressive, and that at the same time 
the eyes became gradually more and more short-sighted. 
It was also observed that these alterations in the con- 
dition of the eyes and in the range of sight took place 
with especial rapidity in youth, during the period of 
education ; in other words, during school and college life. 
Some of the principal changes are, a loss of the round 
form of the eye-ball, which becomes more or leas egg- 
shaped, and a thinning and giving way of its important 
parts. 

Soon after this invention of the ophthalmoscope, 
another learned man, Professor Donders, of Utrecht, in 
Holland, published new theories in regard to the man- 
ner in which the eye is enabled to do its work in seeing 
near and far things, and explained why it was that 
near-sighted eyes were gradually made worse by 
study. ‘ 

He showed that when we look at large or distant ob- 
jects we see them clearly, without effort; but that, in 
looking at small, near things,—in reading, writing and 
sewing, for instance,—the eyes must adapt themselves, 
by changes which are made in them unconsciously to 
us, to these near objects; and he proved that too much 
of this use of the eyes for short distances—and espe 
cially of young eyes which have not reached their full 
growth and firmness—caused the changes of which the 
eye-mirror informs us. 

If only a moderate amount of near-sightedness is de- 
veloped within the period of growth and of study, there 
is little danger of its increase in after years; but if, dur- 
ing this period, the myopic changes become too gréat, 
they are liable to increase year by year; until they often 
result, at or before middle life, in actual blindness. No 
amount of care, after twenty years of age, can make up 
for previous imprudence, or, perhaps, can prevent the 
gradual progress of the disease. 

There is a strong tendency to near-sightedness in the 
children or grandchildren of those who were myopic; 
and in our educated communities there is, from this 
cause, a constantly increasing amount of it. But it may 
also be brought on, in eyes which did not inherit a dis 


| 
| 








naturally expected a bunch of keys, and were only sur- 
prised to see them coming in the hands of a new man, 


| position to it, by improper use; affecting in this case 
| only such children of a family as devote themselves too 
closely to their books. 


312 ; 





Unfortunately it has been supposed, because | little use of the eyes, rather than attempt the | openly views which be does not hold, he must at | 


myopic eyes can see in a dim light, and have the | teaching of advanced pupils. 


power of seeing small things with great distinct- 
ness when they are brought near to the eye, and 
can read or work without spectacles at an age | sort, or muc 
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least refrain from saying anything against the doc- 


Very near-sighted persons must also be careful | trines his patron holds. 
| as to sudden exertions, violent exercise of any 


His salary in certain positions is not his own,— 


h stooping or lifting, as great damage that is, not all of it. He is notified that he is ex- 


when others need them, that therefore near-sighted | or even immediate loss of sight not seldom fol-| pected to pay a certain amount for political pur- 
P : | aciean a . : . 

eyes are stronger than others, and can do anything | lows imprudence in these respects. Of course, | poses. It is wise for him to pay. If he does 

base-ball and similar games have | not, he may be removed. Of course, the failure 






















without risk. This is a great error. 
The very ability to do these things 
proves that the eyes have already be- 
gun the changes of form which I have 
described, and is a warning that the 
eyes must have careful use. 

The changes in the retina and other 
structures, when once made, are not to 
be removed to any considerable extent 
by medical Prevention is, 
therefore, as is acknowledged by all 
skilful oculists, almost our only re- 
source. In saving the eyes from these 
dangers, teachers and my 
young readers themselves must do their share; so 
that they may not find, too late, that a part of their 
education has been obtained at too high a price. 
All this requires watchfulness and self-denial; but 
watchfulness and prudence will have their ample 
reward, in preserving the blessing of good sight, 
on which depends so much of our enjoyment and 
usefulness. 


means. 


parents, 


As the eyes were made for general purposes of 
seeing, and were never intended to be used almost 
exclusively upon small objects, we should try to 
hinder any beginning of near-sight by giving the 
eyes a variety of work ; at a distance as well as in 
study. They should be practised in looking at 
far-off objects, and should not be used upon books 
too long atatime. If myopia is discovered, much 
care must be taken to avoid increasing it by close 
work on maps, with dietionaries, in mathematics, 
or drawing, or written exercises, or embroidery ; 
betause in all these the head is bent forward so as 
to increase the fulness of the blood-vessels of the 


eyes, and the eyes are kept accommodated to short 


The pressure thus made leads to the 
changes which are shown by the eye-mirror at the 
deeper parts of the eye. 

These alterations of form make it yet harder 
tor the eyes to apply themselves closely to study, 


distances. 


and the strain, in endeavoring to do this, increases 
the near-sight and the diseased changes. 

The book should be held up, when possible ; the 
scholar should not be required to keep the eyes 
fixed upon his book or slate, but should not only 
be allowed but directed to raise the eyes, and look 
about the room, or at a distance, very frequently, 
If he is to look at a black- 
hoard, he should sit near enough to see it easily. 

Out of school, he should be encouraged to play, 
rather than to study or read too much or too long 
at one tine. 

If with all this care, it is found that the near- 
sightedness inereases, it will sometimes be neces- 
sary to change, more or less, the plan of educa- 
tion; or, at least, to give more time to it, and not 
to attempt to go on with a class. Pencil drawing, 
and all unnecessary written exercises, should be 
Work in mathematics, or in the study 
of languages, if continued at all, should be only 
in short periods, and not by artificial light. In 
many studies the teacher and the pupil should be 
satistied with a general knowledge, without seek- 
No ambition to 
take a high rank in school, or to finish a term and 
obtain a diploma, should be encouraged. 


so as not to tire them. 


given up. 


ine for perfection as to details 


rhe myopic child, seeing things about him less 
clearly than others, finds less pleasure in the ordi- 
nary sports, and is inclined to seek his chief enjoy- 
ment in reading, and he is often only too zealous 
in his studies. As yet, he has not begun to com- 
plain much of his eves. It is therefore for the 
parent and teacher, knowing the danger, to protect 
him against himself, by insisting on much recrea- 
tion, and by avoiding the overtasking his eyes 
with difficult, and often to him useless, exercises, 
and with unimportant studies. 


being able to see and avoid hits 
from the ball upon the eye itself. 

Glasses may be worn tor look- 
ing ata distance, if not too strong, 
without increasing the myopia; 
gaining the wearer the power of 
enjoying much which would be 
unseen without their help. But 
they afford no protection against 
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of the eyes. A 
As a rule, they : 
should not be used for near objects. If needed 
for music, a lower power is generally sufficient. 

My readers will perhaps say, ‘We know many 
| near-sighted people who see well.” ‘This is true. 
| Many such have only a moderate degree of my- 
| opia, which, after reaching adult age, is not dan- 
| gcrous, though it is so in youth on account of its 
| progressive tendency. Others go on tor years be- 
| fore the serious changes occur which make the 
| eyes nearly, or quite, useless. 
| cama a 

For the Companion. 
LIKE AS A FATHER. 

O sorrowing eyes, wake from thy tears! 
| And, faint, iint heart, put back thy fears! 


| One over all,—dost thou not know ?— 
Beholds, with pitying love, thy woe! 








So near—but raise thine cye, and see 
His loving eye, bent over thee! 
So sure--oh, hear His voice divine— 
“But come to me,—all things are thine.” 
Mrs. R. N. TURNER, 





+o 
OFFICE-SEEKING AND OFFICE- 
HOLDING. 

Some interesting facts were published in a re- 
}cent article by Mr. Dorman Bb. Eaton, of New 
York, regarding the success of office-seekers in 
oflice-holding. It appears that in the five years 
before Mr. Arthur, now Vice-President, became 
| Collector of the Port of New York, there were one 
| thousand six hundred and seventy-eight removals 
| in the Custom House. 

There are about nine hundred persons employed 
| in that institution. 
the most of those who were in office at the begin- 
ning of the five years must have been removed, 
and their successors also removed, before the pe- 
riod mentioned had expired. 
one removal a day, Sundays not included, during 
the whole time. 

These facts have an important bearing in refer- 
ence to the Government work. They show how evil 
| is a system which changes constantly the persons 
j who have duties requiring experience and hon- 
esty, in connection with the collection of about 
one hundred millions of dollars a year. 

That, however, is not the present object in men- 
tioning them, but rather toemphasize the fact that 
of all possible situations, a Government clerkship 
under the present system is the least to be desired, 
and the most insecure. 





Consequently, on an average, 





There are no doubt thousands of boys and 
young men who, supposing that the labor of per- 
sons in the employment of the Government is light, 
and their pay good, regular and certain, look upon 


ease and leisure. There is some truth, but not 
much, in the idea. The hours of labor in many 
| such positions are short, and an indolent person 
| can shirk more easily in one of them than he can 
| when employed by a private citizen or a firm. 


| But it should be remembered, in the first place, 








that under our present system a person seeking | 


also their special dangers, of not 


the consequences of excessive use 


There was about | 


to pay will not be given as the reason for his 
discharge. Yet it will be the real reason, although 
another one can easily be found and assigned. 

Then, after all the humiliation endured, it is by 
no means certain that the office can be held. The 
clerk who should say, “I will be so faithful that 
they will not dare to discharge me,” would only 
get laughed at. Faithfulness has little to do with 
|it. Incompetent men who never do any work 
for the Government are often retained; and the 
man who does fairly well, if he be useful to his 
| friends as a politician, is usually as secure as the 
| most zealous and industrious. 
| Let us sum it up. In order to get a position 
| under Government it is generally necessary to be- 
}come the dependent of some public man. The 
| sy stem which rarely rewards faithfulness begets 
| habits of indolence, and creates a spirit of de- 
| pendence upon others which are a great injury to 

the clerk when he has lost his place. As long as 
he retains it his opinions are not his own, and he 
| is expected to pay a heavy political tax out of his 
| salary. Finally, whatever he may do, he is liable 
to he turned out of office at a day’s notice. 

Some time there will be a reform. Men will be 
selected because of their qualifications, and they 
will be retained and promoted if they are zealous 
and active. They will be allowed to retain the 

/money they earn, and though they are employed 
by the Government, it will not limit their rights of 
political opinion. - 
- +> 
For the Companion. 
SEPTEMBER. 
Our harvest anthem blending with the breeze, 
Unclouded firmament, exquisite air, 
And sunlight flashing back from waters fair, 
With yonder troop of golden tinted trees, 
| All well display September's power to oe. 
Among the boughs, where ripening fruit is 
The late bird songs are ringing loud and clear; 
And from each slope of grasses freshly green, 
Autumnal flowers send their fragrant cheer, 
Such is the day; and when night shadows fall, 
A pleasant twilight trembles over all; 
or now the lustrous moon so trims her lamp, 
It shows each hillside, plain and meadow damp; 

And beauty spreads beneath her glowing ball. 

ADDISON F. BROWNE. 
~@> 
POLITICAL STUDENTS, 

One morning, a few weeks ago, a procession of 
twenty-seven students, of the French military col- 
lege of St. Cyr, made its way through the streets 
to a certain church, where they entered, and with 
reverent posture heard high mass. There seems 
little that is strange in this incident; yet it gave 
rise toa great deal of political excitement in France. 

For the day upon which these students attended 
mass was “St. Ienri’s day,” the saint’s day of the 
| Count of Chambord, the Bourbon pretender to the 

French throne; and the mass at this church was 
| intended in his honor. Those who were present 
| were his supporters and adherents, and, of course, 
| were enemies of the existing French Republic. 
| The students, therefore, by going thither, avowed 
| themselves as partisans of the pretender. 

Very soon after, the Minister of War, Gen. 

| Farré, removed these young men from the college 

of St. Cyr, and made them enter the ranks of the 
| army as common privates. This was meant as a 
punishment for attending the mass to celebrate 
the monarchy. 

The college of St. Cyr is a government institu- 
tion. Its instruction is free. It is intended, like 
our West Point, to educate young men to be army 
ofticers. The Minister of War said that youths 
who were thus receiving their education at the 
public expense had no right to take part in a dem- 
onstration against the republic under which they 
were pursuing their studies; and so he disgraced 
them, and made them serve as privates instead of 




















| as officers. 
| This is only one more illustration to show the 
| active interest and part which the students, in al- 
| most every country in continental Europe, take 
| in the politics of the day. The students of 
the college ot France, of St. Cyr, and the Univer- 
| sity of Paris, have always shown this disposition ; 
and have more than once had considerable influ- 
} enee on the turn of political events 
| In Russia, one of the most active forces of that 
mysterious Nihilism which assassinates czars and 
continually plots in secret 1inst the State, is that 
! derived trom the universities and schools. It is 
| well known that hundreds of Russian students 
} are members of that dread secret society. 








Some 


the possession of an office as ensuring a life of | of them have been detected and executed, for par- 


| ticipation in murderous plots. Not only male, 

| hut female students in Russia, are engaged in the 
| operations of Nihilism. 

| The students of the German universities are al- 
most without exception ardent republicans, or at 

| least, advanced liberals. They have their political 

societies, which are held in secret; and whenever 


In high degrees of near-sight great self-denial, | an office puts himself under obligations to the | there are stirring political events, the German stu- 
in the giving up of cherished plans, is often the | man who secures for him the situation, or who 
ouly security against future loss of vision. Such | appoints him to it. That is the first step in abdi- 


professions or occupations should be chosen as 
will not require much continual study, writing, or 


close application to small things ; 


cating one’s independence and manhood. 
Having obtained the office, he has to Keep it. In 





since the welfare | order to do that, it is too frequently expected that 


| dents are found taking their part warmly in them. 
| The Berlin students were prominent in the brief 
revolution of 1848; and, as in Russia, many are 
| Nihilists, so in Germany large numbers of stu- 
dents are identified with the socialists. The Ger- 


of the eves isof more importance than the gratifi- | he will surrender all political opinions that are not | man university professors, as well as the students, 
cation of any tastes or preferences. Ifthe intention | in harmony with those of his “patron,”—the great are earnest politicians; and some of them are al- 


| 


has heen to become a teacher, the person must be | man by whose influence he was put into office and | ways found sitting as deputies in the German par- 


content to take an elementary school, requiring | is kept there. 


If he is not required to advocate 


lament. 
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The theological scholars of Constantinople, who 
are called “Sottas,” are a confessed political power 
in Turkey, and have no small degree of control 
over the public policy of the Sultan. It was a 
conspiracy of the Softas which succeeded in expel- 
ling the Sultan Abdul Assiz from the Ottoman 
throne, and placed his nephew Murad upon it in 
his stead. No Sultan would be safe who rashly 
disregarded the opinions of the Softas. They seem 
to have taken the place, in this respect, of the mil- 
itary Janissaries of old. 

The Spanish revolution which drove Isabella II. 
from the throne, twelve or thirteen years ago, was 
largely the work of the Madrid students, whose 
former professor, Castelar, was a conspicuous 
leader in the revolt, and afterwards became presi- 
dent of the short-lived Spanish republic. 

It is interesting to observe, that while European 
students thus take a vigorous share in the political 
movements of this age, a large majority of them 
always espouse the cause of progress and liberty. 
The St. Cyr students who have been spoken of 
were a very small minority of the college. Hun- 
dreds of their mates are ardent republicans. Alike 
in Russia, Germany, Turkey and Spain, the stu- 
dents are hostile to arbitrary power, and use their 
efforts for the establishing ot a more liberal system 
of government. . 

+e .- 
ON HIS OWN FEET. 

The first successful teacher among the native Hindus 
of the lower class roused their energies by a hitherto 
untried experiment. As soon as the first lazy, indiffer- 
ent urchin had learned his letters, he was set to teach- 
ing one younger than himself. Laziness and indiffer- 
ence disappeared, the stupid scholar became a keen, 
alert teacher, eager to learn more, that he might drum 
it into his unfortunate pupil. This was the origin of 
the Lancasterian system which was once so popular. 

Fathers who are anxiously striving to develop all the 
latent manliness and strength in the minds of their boys, 
before allowing them to enter the arena of life, might 
gather a useful hint here. They are trying to teach 
them to walk without allowing their feet to touch the 
ground. Some practical work should be given them, 
some responsibility in which they are tc have no over- 
sight and no support. 

Let it be whatever you please: a journey made alone; 
the care for atime of a younger brother; a matter of 
business to be managed by their own unaided judg- 
ment; a patch of ground to cultivate, or cattle to raise, 
for their own profit. 


If the lad fails, let your censure 
be light. 


Ife will have gained much in experience and 
more in manliness; he will feel his feet under him. 

The most difficult part of a duty for parents is proba- 
bly to hit upon the exact period when their son is to be 
treated, not as a child, but as a man, with a will, judg- 
ment and responsibility of his own: to know when he 
should cease to command his child and should only ad- 
vise. 

In some cases this period is long deferred from an 
excess of affection on the part of parents; they wish to 
shelter the lad, to hold him back from work, care, 
trouble. They keep him idle, when he ought to be 
earning his own living. Very often such a boy is 
moody, insolent and conceited, yet when set fairly to 
work he steadies and softens into a modest, affectionate, 
sensible fellow, simply because he feels his own respon- 
sibility. Me is not a burden, to be managed by others, 
but a man among men, with God looking on bis work. 


+o 


THE MAROUIS OF LORNE. 

The Canadians cite many instances of the manliness 
and kindly feeling of the Marquis of Lorne and the 
practical good sense of his wife, which have endeared 
them to the people of the Dominion. 

The destructive fire in Quebee occurred on the day 
before a grand féte which the Marquis intended to give 
to the officers and members of colonial aristocracy. 
Calling that morning upon a venerable French lady, he 
found her greatly agitated, talking to a poor woman 
who, as she explained, had lost all by the fire, barely 
escaping with her children. Lord Lorne took this 
woman by the hand and shook it warmly, saying,— 

“You shall have no reason to regret the fire.” 

Ile went out, gave orders to have her wants liberally 
supplied, countermanded the invitations for the ball 
and turned over the money it would have cost, three 
thousand dollars, to the poor, going himself from dwel- 
ling to dwelling in the burned district to relieve their 
wants. 

The Princess won all hearts by her simple manners 
and hearty cordiality. 

It is not easy to discover exactly what the populace 
expected in an actual Princess; perhaps they remem- 
bered vaguely the princesses of their nursery tales who 
wore crowns for night-caps. It is more than likely, 
too, that the object of sending a daughter of the Queen 
to this colony was to strengthen the loyalty of the peo- 
ple with a display of semi-regal state. Be that as it 
may, the effect seems to have been different from that 
expected. The Canadians appear to have given their 
allegiance to the Princess because of her true womanly 
qualities, and to have been won over, not by the as 
sumption of royal pomp, but by the higher power of 


| simple, generous manliness in her husband. 


+e 
SITTING BULL. 

Sitting Bull is a disappointment to the interviewor. He 
recently dined in a hotel in the little town of Bismarck. 
He arrived wearing pantaloons of blue blanketing and 
an upper garment which close inspection revealed to 
have been, in years long past, a white shirt. He was 
streaked upon the shoulders with scarlet war-paint, 
with which his face and neck were also decorated. 

His hair, parted in the middle, hung in two braids, 
each thickly wound with red flannel. He wore two or 
three brass rings on his fingers anda lady’s gutta percha 
bracelet on his left wrist. 

He was accompanied by several white men, by his 
sister, Pretty Plume, and his warriors, White Dog, Four 
Horses, Bone Tomahawk, High as the Clouds and Sear 
let Thunder. 

His table manners are reported to have been commen 
dable, and he showed no surprise at anything till he 
tasted ice-cream, when he arose to his feet in amazement, 
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‘ alphabet, commencing with the brightest; thus Capella 
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but immediately sat down again, merely remarking to 
the interpreter that he did not see how such stuff could 
be frozen in hot weather. 

After dinner he fanned himself with a white wing 
and smoked a pipe of peace, which he afterwards dis- 
posed of to a relic-hunter for the sum of one hundred 
dollars. A pair of goggles, which he wore while com- 
ing down upon the boat, realized five dollars, and his | 
autograph, which is now in great demand, brings about 
the same price. He is so good as to shake bands for 
nothing. 

And this is Sitting Bull, who massacred the brave and 
generous Custer and his gallant comrades! <A little old | 
man in a dirty shirt and goggles! We were led to ex- 
pect something more ferocious. 

+o — 


: CAPELLA. 

Late in the evenings of August and early September, 
and far in the north-east, a star seems to dart above the 
horizon scintillating violently. This star is Capella, 
and it has been brought into notice by its vicinity to 
the two comets which have recently excited so much | 
interest. The great comet was near it when it first 
blazed forth in the north-eastern sky,and the later comet 
afterwards appeared near the same bright twinkler. 
Capella, therefore, has been playing the role of a pointer 
to the comets, as two stars of the Dipper are known as 
the Pointers to the North Star. 

“Where is Capella?” has been a question of frequent 
occurrence, and it will be well, therefore, to learn some- 
thing of this bright shiner. It is the leading brilliant | 
of the constellation Auriga, or the Wagoner, and is also | 
known as Alpha -\urige, as the stars of the different | 
constellations are all marked by ,the letters of the Greek | 





is known as alpha; the next in brightness is beta, and 
so on. 

There are many other interesting things about this 
star besides its connection with our recent celestial vis- 
itors.. It is one of the brightest stars in the northern | 
hemisphere, Sirius ranking first, and Capella holding the | 
second place, with two rivals, however, to dispute the 
claim. These are Arcturus and Vega. The stars are 
known as the three northern brilliants, and opinions 
vary concerning the claim of each to the second place. | 
It will be easy for observers to find these stars and 





make their own comparisons. 

Capella is a sun like our sun, but immensely larger; 
far away as it is, astronomers have detected great 
changes in its color since it was first observed. It was 
once red, then it became yellow, and now it is a pale 
blue. 

It is one of the few stars whose distance has been ap- 
proximately measured, and is found to be more than 
four million times as distant as the sun. It takes light 
more than sixteen years to span this distance, and if 
Capella were this day blotted from the sky, it would 
continue to shine there for more than sixteen years. 

eee +@>—__—_—__ 
RESOURCES TO DRAW ON. 

Mr. Webster used to tell with great zest an incident 
in his professional life, to illustrate how past studies 
may prove of great service in an emergency. While 
practising in New Hampshire, a blacksmith employed 
him to defend a contested will. The case was such a 
complicated one that he was obliged to order books 
from Boston at an expense of fifty dollars, in order to 
acquaint himself with and to settle the legal principles 
involved. He won the case, and, as the sum involved | 
was small, charged fifteen dollars for services, and was 
therefore largely out of pocket. Many years after, when 
passing through New York, he was consulted by Aaron 
Burr. ; 

“T have a very perplexing case,” said Mr. Burr, 
“which I cannot disentangle. I know Iam right, but 
see no way of proving it in court.” 

Mr. Webster listened, and found the principles iden- 
tical with his early case. 





Ife stated them in such a luminous way that Mr. Burr 
excitedly asked, ‘‘Have you heen consulted before, Mr. 
Webster?” 

“No, sir, J never heard of the case till you mentioned 
m°* 

“How is it possible that you could unravel such a 
case at sight, when I had given many hours of anxious 
study to it in vain?’ 

Mr. Webster enjoyed his perplexity, but finally re- 
lieved him by a statement of the facts. A great sum 
was at stake, and Mr. Webster received a fee of one 
thousand dollars to balance his former loss. 

The moral of this incident is that whatever is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well. Mr. Webster, when 
a young lawyer, acted on this maxim, and this laid the 
foundations of his greatness as a lawyer. 

a ~@> —— 
PEACE IN DEATH. 

The late Prof. Cliftord, of England, a scientific man 
of genius and great promise, had no belief in a future 
life. 

It is cheering to contrast the bright hopes of a Chris- 
tian scholar, like Henry Alford, with such despondent 
views. The grave was not dark to him, nor did deaih 
put an end to the thoughts and activities of life. When 
relatives and friends gathered at his bed-side, with 
tearful eyes at the thought of his departure, he said, in 
a cheerful voice,— 

“Put these words on my tombstone, ‘Derersorium 


riatoris IHierosolymam proficiscentis,—‘The inn of a 


But Louis Philippe, ignorant of this fact, and wishing 
to make himself useful, began to cut it in a way that 
showed him an adept at the business. Mrs. Sheafe, too 
occupied at first to notice him, suddenly exclaimed,— 

“Sire, that was not intended to be cut.” 

It was too late, and all joined in a hearty laugh at the | 
frankness of the hostessand the officiousness of the guest. 

It was, perhaps, natural for the guest to do as he did, 
but nothing would have been lost if he had waited until | 
he was asked to cut the pineapple 
sometimes troublesome. 

On the other hand, Mrs. Sheafe, if she had been ‘a 
thoroughbred” lady, would have ignored the mistake of 
her guest. 
ment,— 

“And mistress of herself, though china fall.” 


Otficiousness is 


She evidently did not merit Pope’s compli- 


+e 
PETER PARLEY’sS GRAVE. 

The parents of our young readers remember “Peter 
Parley’s Magazine,” and ‘Robert Merry’s Museum,” 
that succeeded it, which was finally absorbed in the 
Youth’s Companion. The genial old author of these 


{once popular publications, once the delight of thous- 


ands of children, now sleeps without a monument,— 
save in the good name and the loved and useful record 
he left to the world. 


His grave lies almost unmarked on the Connecticut 
hillside. Once, while he was travelling in the West, a 
wealthy lady, at a festival in St. Louis given in his 
honor, complimented him as a benefactor of his race, 
and promised to erect a monument to his memory. 
That memorial has never been built. The good man’s 
monument is in the loving hearts that, forty years ago, 
were his delighted readers and pupils. 

It is well to remind the young of the present day 
where his ashes rest. At avery short distance from 
the “Goodrich Place,” at Southberry, Conn., is a rural 
graveyard. Here and there, scattered in amongst the 
long grass, are mounds, where lic buried the forgotten 
dead. Now and then, some modern shaft tells of those 
lately mourned, and once in awhile some fine monument 
attracts the visitor's eye. 

Within this inclosure is a small plot, fenced in with 
stern simplicity. ‘Two costly but plain slabs of marble 
stand within. On one is a name and two dates, and the 
emblem is an open book with two or three dog-eared 
leaves. There lies “Peter Parley.” World-krown and 
world-loved, how few can tell where are shrined his 
mortal remains! Yet this was his choice. With the 
modesty of great minds, he shrank from praise or pub- 
licity; and unsung, though not unhonored, he lies in a 
country graveyard.— Philadelphia Saturday Night. 








+~@> 
“WHAT YOU ARE.” 

Boys are likely to be extreme in their ideas as_to 
what it is to be “a lad of spirit.” “Spirit’? ina boy, 
indulged beyond its rights, will make a headstrong man 
and probably a rascal. Richard Grant White tells a 
story of the way a coxcomb’s independence was re- 
buked : 


There was a very aged gentleman who in my boyhood 
visited often at my father’s house. He had been a 
member of parliament, which, in his young days, im- 
plied even more social distinction than it does now. 

His manners were charming, and he was venerable in 
character as well as in years. He was very kind to me, 
and, boy as L was, treated me with never-failing courtesy. 

One day when I fretted a little in his presence under 
the bonds of discipline, he laid his hand upon my 
shoulder and said,— 

*Let me tell you a story of the great Dr. Parr. You 
know, of course, who he was; what a power he was in 
literature, in politics, and in the church. One day 1 
dined in company with him, and he attracted much at- 
tention in his wig and his little black silk apron that he 
wore like a bishop. 

“The conversation turned upon training in school 
and college; and there was a self-suflicient young man 
at table who made himself conspicuous and disagreea- 
ble by a noisy denunciation of discipline, as something 









| that was calculated to break down a youth of spirit. 


-arr said nothing for awhile, but, at last, taking advan- 
tage of a pause, he turned to the young maa, and said, 
in his lisping way 

“«T’m not thurprithed, thir, at your objection to dith- 
ipline. Dithipline, thir, maketh the theolar; dithipline, 
thir, maketh the gentleman, and the lack of dithipline 
hath made you, thir—what you are.’ ” 





es +> ow 
KILLED FOR ' NOTHING, 
“Now tell us all about the w: 
And what they killed each ote rte,” 
pleads little Peterkin in Southey’s poem of “The Battle 
of Blenheim.” 


“*And what good came of itat last? 
Said little Wilhelmine.’ 


These were questions that their grandfather could 
not answer. The cannibal’s wonder when told about 
civilized warfare seems about as hard to satisfy, though 
it is not quite soinnocent. A missionary, in an address 
describing his experience in New Guinea, gives some 
specimens of the hard questions he had to answer: 


When I was talking to him about cannibalism, and 
wishing him to give it up, he said,— 

“But, you know, itis only our enemies; we never 
eat our friends. Itis right to eat our enemies. Have 
you got no enemies in your country ?’ 

I was obliged to confess we had people who were 
sometimes regarded as enemies. 

“Well,” said he, ‘do you never fight?” I was obliged 
to confess that we did. 

* And do you never kill anybody ?” 

I was very glad he did not ask me how m: wy, for I 
could not have told him. There would have been no 
words in his language to tell him that. But when he 
found out that we did kill pe ople, he said,— 

“Do you not eat them?’ 

“No,” L sz rid, **we do not eat people in our country.” 
The man looked perfectly astonished. 

“Then what do you kill them for?” said he. “We 
kill our enemies because we like them, but you kill 
them for nothing at all.” 
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BENTON’S SELF-CONFIDENCE. 


S COMPANION. 


JEEKSKILL (N. 
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Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. ] 
ed Circular free to all_applicants, | 
C.J. WRIGHT, A, M., Principal. 


MISS NOTT NOTTS English and French Family 

and Day School for Young Ladies, | 
33 Wall Street, New Haven, Conn. The 9th year begins | 
Sept. 2Ist. C ireula se nt upen application. 








for both sexes at Obe rlin Cc ol- | 


lege, Oberlin, Ohio. Over 1,000 | 
students. Instruction thorough, 
Re Aas spot nees the best. 
Ex rylow. Terms open 


xp 
| 3s un’y 4, Apr. 5, Sept. 15, SL. Ac idre: ss od. h. T. MARSH, Sec. 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY. 


The 47th year will begin Sept. sth. Fine library, 
laboratory, observatory, and cabinets. Thorough in- 
strue 5 best of home ‘influences. nd tor circular 
to Miss A, E., Stanton, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, _ 


ON THE MT. HOLYOKE PLAN, 
Painesville, Ohio. Twenty-third year will open Sept. 
Sth, ISS1. Course of study recently extended, Building 
enlarged and refurnished. | Hydraulic passenger ele- 
vator, Board and tuition $175 per year. For illustrated 
Cireular or Catalogue, apply to Miss EVANS, Principal. 




















Care and Instruction of Young 
Children. 
AT CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston St., Boston, 
special arrangements are made for health and comfort. 
Parents are invited to examine these any day from 9 to 
3.50, The ventilation, temperature, light, seats, cheerful 
| surroundings, and the course of studies, show the care 








taken for the best development of body, mind and char- 
acter. But special attention is invited to children 
from 9 to 12 years old, in the lowest class in the Upper 
Department. Instead of being taught by one woman, | 
they are put under the instruction of sereral men and 
women of high education and long experience, who hold 
stated meetings for the purpose of kindly discussing the 
peculiarities of the pupils for judicious encouragement 
or correction. 

Notwithstanding the great increase of teachers, the 
tuition is lower than three years ago, both in the upper 
and primary departments. In the latter department, 
daily French lessons are free. 

The Upper Department begins Sept. 14; the Primary 
Department begins Sept. 21; and the Kindergarten be- 
gins Oct. 3. 


GOOLE 
PENs.— 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, Xe. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBE . HOLDER, containing 
ink for several e ee Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready for us A luxury to persons 
who care to preserve their indiv ‘iduality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 Broadway, New York. 

Send for Price List. 

Our Goods are sold by first-cl ass dealers. 


UNEIKE: OTHER CATHARTICS, Dr. Pierce's 
“Pellets” do not render the bowels costive after 
operation, but, on the contrary, establish a permanent- 
ly healthy action. Leing entirely vegetable no particular 

| care is required while using them. By druggists. 


























ardinia 5c, 3 Mexico 6c. 
AMP CO, St. Louis, Mo, 


IS THE WATERBURY WATCH 
DURABLE, 
AND WILL IT KEEP GOOD TIME? 






| 
;_ SS AMPS! 2 Libe ria 10¢, 
| H00 nixed 25e, List tree. STARS 








The following letter trom a prominent Druggist of 
Cambridgeport, Mass., will interest many who wish to 
own one of these wonderful Waterbury Watches. If we 
1ad room we could fill a column with testimonials of the 
same character, 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, MAss., Aug. 9, 1881. 

PERRY MASON & Co., Boston, Mass. 
s<—L have been carrying one of the Waterbury 
Watches for the last (19) ninéteen months, and am weil 
satistied with it. 

fave run it beside watches that cost ten and twelve 
dollars, and it has kept as good time and in some cases 
better. 

It is a wonder to me that so good a watch can be made 
for the money, but I think one reason mine has kept so 
good time is because Lhave never abused it, but have 
given it justas good care as I should had it cost mea 
high price. 
| Yours respec coy. 








RICHARDSON. 

607 Main St. idgeport, Mass. 
—During that time I have not laid out anything 
pairs, and it is now so far as Lcan see as good as 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


BROMA 


Nut with other ingredients, in- 
vigorating and agreeable alike to 
invalids and persons in health. 
To the sick it yields a delicate 
and tempting beverage, when 
other nourishment is unpalatable 
and indigestible. As a dict for 
children it is invaluable. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 

W. BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester, Mass. 





~~ PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 
TI 
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Any Number, 50 to 100, w hite ‘and Black. 

THEY ARE ALL READY to put into the Shuttle, 
PERFECTLY WOUND, and improve the looks of the 
work and strength of se wm. Sample box, containing 200 
yards, sent postpaid for 7 cents. In ordering, mention 

tM i nd et of thread, 

REAI »>CO., ea Mass, 
> ‘Thomas St., N. Y. Chestnut si., 
Phila. 276 Devonshire, at, Boston, 


For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 
MADAM FOY’S oo 
Cons 
SKIRT SUPPOF TER, 
ea IS NOT EXCELLED. 23 
tecentimprovements add much 
to its already extensive populari- 
ty. Sample by mail, $150. For 
sale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers. Manufactured only by 
FOY, HARMON &CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


—j coT (not painted, White Duck) $2. 
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v=o = 
eae xx CANVAS . COT 
938% 

Sez 27 IN WIDE 
25m < WEIGHT 12 LBS. 
£° MEAS \\2 CUB. FT. 


ee aperfect bed. Nomattress or pillows required, 
Better than a hammock, as it fits the body as pleasantly, 
and lies straight. Folded or opened instantly. Self-fast- 
ening. It is just the thing for hotels, offices, cottages, 
camp-mee rs, Sportsmen, ete od for the lawn, 
na, or “coolest place in the house. Splendid for in- 
valids or children, Sent on receipt of price, or C.O.D. 
For 50 cts, extra, withorder, L will pre pay e xpre ssage 
to any railroad station east of Mississippi River, and 
north of Mason and Dixon’s Line. For 75 cents in 
Minnesota, Missouri and Iowa. Send for culars, 
. W. Lapp, 10S Fulton St., Boston ; 207 Canal St. N ok eg 
927 Arch St., Phila.; and 94 Market St., Chie ago. 


New Mol Tep Snap, (HAMPION 

























Ithasa Patent 
which the gun can be opened by pressing the lever either to 
the righto or left; an aoe ment found in no other gun. It 


t Top Snap Acti lon, by means of 


has the ck, which ensures safety in 
loading be pebae a nding ho he othe ‘r improvements are he 
Pistol Crip Stock, and the Patent Fore-End 
Fasteni ing. By means of the Patent Fore-End Fastening 
the s+ Is can be detached from the stock in an instant, and 
asquickly replaced. Theshells used in this gunare the cen- 
tral fire, paper or brass. The brass she is can be re loaded 
manytimes. Prices $s Plain Barrels, !2bore, $15.00; Plain 
Barrels, 10 bore, ATaTIA “Twist Barrels, 2 bore, $18.00, ‘Twist 
Barrels, 10 bore, $19.00. Addre 

JOHN P. LOVELL & SONS, Gun Dealers, Boston, Mass. 

@ag~ Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue 


GRAEFENBERG 


VEGETABLE 


PILLS. 


Mildest ever known, cure 
MALARIAL DISEASES, HEAD- 
ACHE, BrirousNnEss, INDI- 
GESTION and FEVERs. These 


PILLS 


Tone up the system and restore health to 

those suffering from general debility and 

nervousness. Sold by all Druggists. 
Twenty-five Cents per Box. 


GRATE 5 oe OMFORTING. 


EPPS? COA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“ 3Y a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 

govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by acareful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected co r. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicate ty=fly avered beverage which may 
save us many heavy doc ‘s bills. It is by ‘the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution ma uy be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 




















traveller on his way to Jerusalem.’ ” 
It is the greatest of blessings that the Bible teaches 
the reality of a future life, and that Jesus has risen from 


the grave to give assurance of victory over death. ‘ain ‘ . - 
Without this t » life would t eaiiell ie . This recital recalls the scene between Gen. Simon 
. ae ears ae, WOues ne aCe ng Tom and in-| Cameron and Tom Renton, once related to me by the 
complete, and there would be little to stimulate the | veteran Pennsylvanian. It was during Mr. Cameron’s 
exercise of its highest powers. first year in the Senate, 1846, I think. _ ; 
Benton was apparently wrapped in his own business, 
—+or- ane and hardly recognized any of the younger senators. 
_ toi » hi » Capitol one day, Mr. Cameron 
oO Ss. Going up the hill to the Cay y, 
; FFICIOUS overtook the Missouri statesman, and never before hav- 
It is well known that the late Louis Philippe of France | ing spoken to him, saluted him: 
was for a time fugitive from his own country, and| ‘‘Good-morning, senator.” 
sought safety on our shores. During his reside! i ee, ee _ — 
g' 3 : 8. g his residence in “It is a pleasant day, senator.” 
Baltimore, he was a welcome guest in the Sheafe fami- ¥ 


“Yes, sir, 
ly, then prominent for wealth and social position, They 


tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 

floating around us, re aay to attack wherever there is a 

weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keep- 

ing ourselves well for titie d with pure blood and a prop- 

erly-nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

S8ld only in tins (g-lb and 1 1b). labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO. 

Homeopathic Chemists, L ondon, 

Makers of Epps’ Chocolat Essence Lael after 

pesten Depot: OTIS CLA SON., 3 

} New York and Chicago: SMITIL ‘€ V ANDE RBEEK. 


MEDINA’S 


LISBON WAVE 


and all kinds of 
Human Hair Goods 


Mailed to any part -of the 
U for approval before 
paying for the same. Send 
for new price list to 


JOHN MEDINA, 
Paris Hair Store, 


426 Washington Street, 
Roston, Mass. 


The late Thomas H. Benton, of Missouri, was an 
able senator and a scholar of no mean repute. But his 
self-confidence sometimes amused his brother senators: 











We have just renewed our Contract whereby we can 
continue to furnish this celebrated Watch as per 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 


“T hope,” said Gen. Cameron, “that I shall have the We will send to oer et a reacts of Oh.0 ant 
- “ = 2 - > 7 3-cent stamps the celebrated Stem Windin Yater- 
treated him with great consideration, and he came to = aie. Thee sf omens, tar ayy bury Watch. and give Sree a burnished ron 8 Watch 
feel himself quite at home with them. | i ees your o ra rs f that an Atami, Chain, with Pendant. Also,a beautiful Patent Velvet 
Oo one ‘ oe r opinion o 3 Lined Case for the Watch. 
ne evening, a large and remarkably fine pineapple | ‘Yes, sir,” replied Mr. Benton; ‘‘you will hear me 
was put on the table. Pineapples were then a great i — the eg eon question, and — PERRY MASON & CO., 
ae i s 0 8 a R 
luxury, rarely scen even in wealthy families. greet pda. ‘mal cored phe depermeene! Op belpdindes pi PUBLISHERS YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


: that I will annihilate those who have spoken on either 
was designed for show rather than use. | side.”—Philadelphia Press. 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








WATER. 
WAVE. 
WARRANTED. 


This one 
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For the Companion. 


THE BLIND GIRL. 


The summer day draws towards itsclose, A rosy mantle | 
spreads the west, 

And slowly through the distant skies, the 
peacefully to rest. 

No sound the pensive stillness breaks, save when the | 
idly passing breeze 

With listless whisper flutters through the rustling 

branches of the trees, 

Or wafts upon its cooling breath the songster’s quiet 
evening prayer, 

Till o’er the heath his noiseless wings to distant flelds 
his raptures bear. 

The snowy cottage by the road is flushed by day's depart- 

“AMS s 

bloom more sweetly ere the shadows fold 
their sumiles in dreams; 

But ah! the fairest flower of all is drooping by the gar- | 


sun sinks 














de ite, | 

For there with calin and patient face stands some bright | 
angel's future mate, 

Her gentle head is bowed as though some weary load 
her bosom pressed } 

Her clear, pale face is flushed with light, as though the 
softly blushing west 

In pity gave its lovely hue, 
fading rose 

Had left the lily in its stead, its milky petals ne’er to 


to deck the cheek whose 





poor eves! God pity them! for they may never 

Open mores 

» Beauty sought a Paradise, but 

closed the door; 

And now the dusky lashes lie like shadows ‘neath two 
Inisty stars, 

And yet that soft and quiet 
beautcous heaven mars, | 

For still the purest charms repose upon that young and 
saintly face, 

As though they 
clouded g 

There stands 


jealous Nature 


shade nought of their 


ve their comeliness to compensate the 






1¢ blind girl as the day departing with 
tis golden train, 

For her poor shadow-dwelling soul his peaceful smile 
wears but in vain, 

There stands the blind girl, while the flowers blush all 
unseen by her dim eyes, 

Before whose dark and sightless view, a starless night 
forever lies 

Forever lies? ah no, thank God! for they shall gaze with 
ranvture bright 

When the death-angel draws the veil that sereens the 
morning from the night. 

ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF, 










+e 
For the Companion, 

SAVED A YOUNG MAN. 
Not very a young Swedish 
nobleman lett his native country. His family had 
suffered reverses, which had swept away their old 
estates. and his pride would not allow him to stay 
where nothing was left of his household greatness 
but the empty title. 


many years ago, 


At that time there was a war inthe Argentine 
Republic. Tlaving a relish for adventure, he took 
passage for South America to join one of the ar- | 
When he reached the Republic the war | 





mies. 
Was over. 

Disappointed, but hopeful, he was obliged to | 
look for some different and less heroic occupation, 
but soon found that in anew land, this was no easy 
task. 

Drifting from one occupation to another, he ex- 
hausted “venteel” experiment; then he 
“hired himself to a citizen” and retired into the 
hills to keep sheep. 





every 


The question of success and 
fortune now became one of livelihood. The em- 
ployment was as honorable for a reduced Swed- 
ish aristocrat as it was for Moses in Midian; and 
but for an attack of disease, it might have lasted 
the young man as long. 

Ile was next heard of in the city of Buenos 
Ayres. tle would have died there, but a mission- 
ary from the United States, the Rev. William 
Goodfellow, D. D., in one of his visits of merey 
through the city discovered bim. He lay in a 
wretched garret, sick, poor and without friends. 

Mr. Goodfellow procured medical care, and food 
and comforts for the stranger, and went often to sit 
awhile and read to him, and relieve his loneliness. 

The young man was very grateful. He soon 
grew attached to this new friend, and learned to rev- 
erence the God he served, and to welcome his re- 
ligious counsels that involved so much of wisdom 
and peace. 

In a little while, the good man had the joy of 
knowing that his pupil had learned to respect and 
love the Saviour whom he preached. 

When fully recovered, the young Swede bade 
his friend tarewell, and returned to his native land, 
to vive the rest of his life to the service of his 
Divine Master. He travelled through Sweden and 
Norway, a volunteer worker, organizing gospel 
Sunday schools. 

One day, a fine-looking and evidently educated 
gentleman entered a book-store in Bremen (Ger- 
Bibles and books in the 
Danish and Scandinavian languages. Dr. Ludwig 
an agent of the same mission society for 
which Dr. Goodfellow labors, became interesged in | 


many), and asked for 





1 
Jacoby, 


he stranger, and in the course of conversation elic- 
} 


ied his history. 


South 


The gentleman and the young | 
American adventurer were the same. He | 
had gathered over eight thousand Sunday-school | 
scholars, and needing books for them, had crossed | 
the North Sea, and sailed up the Weser to Bremen. 

Five years atterwards, at the close of an address 
by Dr. Goodfellow to the students of Boston Uni- 
versity, Dr. Warren, the president (who was pres- 


ent at the interview in Germany), related this 
story, the faets of which we have just given. 
Uhese were the tirst tidings Dr. Goodfellow had 


received of-the sick young stranger whom he found 

and saved in the city of Buenos Ayres. | 
We can never know the full extent of benefit to 

the world that comes from the saving of one | 


| had transcribed the former title. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


young man,—nor a// the results of any single good 
deed. And why should we wish to know? We 
may sce the immediate effect, but the indirect con- 
sequences are written in God’s remembrance ; and 
in the meantime the act itself of doing good is bet- 
ter reward than the praise of men or the fame of 
history. 
a. a 

RUNNING AWAY FROM SOCIETY. 

A conscientious man is not always broad-mind- 
ed. Paul, the apostle, was both. There was 
great danger that the Christians of Corinth, 
through association with immoral men, would 
be corrupted. But the apostle saw that if they ab- 


| solutely had no intercourse with such persons, they 


would be obliged to withdraw from all society. 

Paul’s advice, therefore, did not suggest a course 
of action such as Thoreau, the Walden hermit, 
adopted. Thoreau thought it immoral to use 
things which immoral men had a share in making. 

He would not eat a potato which was raised by 
the oppression of the laborer. The course which 
he adopted, in order to carry out his convictions, 
is described by Mr. Alcott, in one of his lectures, 
as follows: 

“So he set out to raise his own potatoes. But 
he had no land and he had no means of getting it. 
So he seemed likely to fail at the start. But 
Ralph Waldo Emerson said to him,— 


“‘Henry, | have some land on the shore of blue- | 


eyed Walden. It is pretty sandy, and is covered 
with brush, and is not very good for potatoes. 
But if you want to go there and try living alone, 
you are welcoine to the use of the land. I will 
not charge you any rent.’ 


“So Henry found his land, but he could do noth- | 


ing without an axe. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘1 must com- 
promise here with society. I must borrow an 
axe.’ So he borrowed the axe. 

“He went back into the woods and cut trees to 
make him a hermitage. But he could not get it 
up alone, and so he had to ask some of us, his 
friends, to come over and help him. 

“Well, we went and helped him. Of course he 
did not pay us. That would have been contrary 
to his principles, but he had to compromise there 


again with society, and we were glad to help him. | 
It so happened 


“Next he wanted some boards. 
that an Irishman near him had built a new house, 
and had no further use for his old one. So Henry 
went tohim and made a bargain for some of the 
old boards. 

“But he was able to get them without help, for 
the Irishman wanted some surveying done, and 
Henry was a good surveyor. So he did the sur- 


veying for the boards, for he believed that barter | 


of that sort was right. So he made his hut. 

“He went to the shore of the lake and brought 
up stones for a chimney, and he made the mortar 
and liid the stones with his own hands. He dug 
a potato hole in the floor of his hut, and covered 
it with a trap-door, that his precious crop might 
be protected and very near him.” 

Mr. Alcott told how Thoreau’s philosophy was 
helped along by provisions brought from home, 
and how glad he was to taste his mother’s pie. 
Hie withdrew almost wholly from human compan- 


| ionship. 


“At last, there came a man who said, ‘Henry, 
I want you should pay me a tax of $1 50 on your 
head.’ 

“Why should I pay a tax on my head ?’ said 
Henry. ‘I have nothing to do with society. To 
be sure, Iwas born in Concord, but I could not 
help that. 1 stay here because it is pleasant here, 
and I like to be with my friends. But I have 
nothing to do with the town of Concord.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ said the man, ‘you live in the town and 
you must pay your poll-tax.’ ‘But I haven’t any 
$1 50,’ said Henry; ‘I haven’t any money, and I 
wouldn’t pay you if I had.’ ‘Very well,’ said the 
man; ‘do you know what we shall do with you if 
you don’t pay ?’ 

“Why, there are some stone walls over there, 
and I presume you will put me inside them.’ 
That was exactly what they did. They shut him 
up in prison because he would not pay his poll-tax. 

“*Well,’ he said, ‘it seems I cannot do as I wish 
but society steps in. Iwas born here without any 
choice of my own, and now society shuts me up in 
jail and takes away my liberty. 

“It shuts me up because I refuse to do wrong, 
and here Lam among a lot of men it has shut up 
because they have done wrong. This looks like 
good missionary ground, and I will talk and work 
among these men.” 

“So he became intimate with the prisoners, and 
talked among them a great deal. 

“After Thoreau had been in prison some weeks, 
the jailer came and said that he could go; that a 
triend of his (Emerson) had paid the tax.” 


+o 
“NO TIME LIKE THE PRESENT.” 

We have heard some droll instances of diffident 
young suitors “popping the question” without 
knowing it—or before they really know it. Such 
good fortune befell a young man in one of our sub- 
urbs. The Newton 
thus : 


Republican tells the story 


At a church sociable, some time ago, a theologi- 
cal student was detailed to assist a young lady, 
whom he had long admired from afar, in making 
out a new Sabbath school library catalogue. 

The prospective minister found the task by no 
means an unpleasant one, as the charming young 
creature read him the title of each book from the 
title-page, while he delightedly copied it into the 
catalogue before him. In fact, there flitted through 
the mind of the sedate and rather bashful youth, 
several times, the question whether the aforesaid 
maiden with her pretty figure and bright eyes 
could not be induced to become the “sharer of his 
labors and toils.” 

“I believe I would ask her to-night if I only 
dared,” thought the young man. “But I don’t 
dare, so there’s the end of it.” And with gloom- 
ier face than before, he continued his work, call- 
ing out, ‘Next book ?” mechanically as fast as he 
He was aroused 
from his reverie by the following rejoinder to one 
of his demands for “next book ?” 

“*Why Don’t You Do It?’ 

He started as though the girl had been reading 
his thoughts. 

“Do what?” he inquired, by way of drawing 
her out. 
To gain time he again said,— 


“Next book ? 








But the young lady replied not a word. 


COMPANION, | 
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“No Time Like The Present,’ ” said the maiden, 
with an encouraging smile. 

“T see it is of no use to hide my thoughts from 
you, Miss M.,” he said, struggling with his embar- 
rassmert. “Your last two remarks have shown 
me how perfectly you realize my state of mind. I 
will, therefore, follow your advice and embrace 
the present opportunity of asking you whether 
you are willing to accept me as your partner for 
life. Your answer, I am confident from these re- 
marks, will be affirmative.” 

It was the young lady’s turn to be embarrassed. 

“To what remarks do you refer?” she said. 

“To the two sentences in which you so delicate- 
ly blended words of advice and encouragement on 
this most important of subjects, when you said, 
‘Why don’t you do it?’ and ‘No time like the 
present.’” 

The girl looked puzzled for a moment, and then 
burst into a merry laugh. ‘Why, those were the 
titles of the books you called for. Well, you have 
got yourself into a pretty fix,” and she laughed at 
the discomfited student. 

“Miss M.,” said the young man, springing up 
with sudden earnestness, “I beg you will consider 
the words which I cannot now recall. Be mine 
and I shall be supremely happy. Refuse me and 
you will make me miserable for life. Will you 
be mine ?” 

“Yes, yes, don’t make such a noise about it, or 
somebody will overhear you.” 





‘icine salina 
For the Companion. 


| A THUNDER STORM. 


Heavy and black along the western hills 
The low clouds hang; their ragged upper edge 
‘Touching the sun, that sends a golden wedge 
Down through the dark; a thunder eclio fills 
The heated air; the birds sing in soft trills; 
wind-wave shakes the river's seedy sedge, 
| And stirs the bushes on the beetling ledge: 
Then moaning storm-sobs every movement still. 
| 
| 





The clouds sweep o’er the sun; the sturdy trees 

Bend to the fury of the surging blast; 

A fierce, red flash shines on the sombre plain; 
Then down the slopes, like swift, foam-crested seas, 
That on some rocky coast beat hard and fast, 

Comes the wild tumult of the rushing rain, 
THOs. 8S. COLLIER, 
+e ~ 
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| PLAYING WITH A SHELL. 

That anything actually amusing could result from 
| the bursting of a bomb-shell between the very feet of a 
living man we never should have believed, but for the 
apparently good evidence of it in this curious story. 

On a very hot day in the middle of July, 1862, while 
the Union army lay at Harrison Landing, a small detail 
of men at one of the picket posts were dozing under 
some shade trees, leaving a “raw recruit” to do the 
watching, when suddenly a shell exploded near them 
with a tremendous bang, hurling fragments through the 
branches over their heads. The soldiers sprang to their 
feet, believing that the enemy’s gun-boats had opened 
fireon them. Forming into skirmish-line, they looked 
for their sentry, the ‘‘raw recruit.” Why did he not 
tell them what the matter was? Moving forward, they 
saw his gun on the ground, and the place where the 
shell had burst; and in a moment more they found the 
poor fellow himself under a clump of bushes, evidently 
dead. 


His clothes were torn into shreds, he was covered 
with dirt, blood and powder stains; but yet upon roll- 
ing him over and carefully examining his person, no 
wounds could be detected further than those made by 
grains of powder or other fine substance, which had 
punctured the skin, and numerous scratches, principal- 
| ly about the face. 
| One of the boys poured a canteen of water over him, 
| and another produced a small flask and allowed a few 

drops of ‘commissary’ to trickle between the half- 
| closed jaws down his throat. In five minutes all were 
| rejoiced to see the eyes of the seeming dead man un- 
| 





close. Lifting him up toa sitting posture, one poured 
water on bis head, another whiskey down his throat, 
and everybody plied him with questions, but to these 
he made no response. 

There was a vacant, far-away look in his eyes, and 
when asked, ‘*What’s the matter?” he only answered, 
“I don't know.” “Where are you hurt?” “I don’t 
know,”—until the potent liquor had taken firm hold of 
him. 

Presently, sitting upon the ground, his feet straight 
out before him, one hand resting upon the earth by the 
side, he raised the other, drew it across underneath his 
nose, wiped it upon his hip, and drawled out, ‘The old 
thing did bust, arter all.” 

That was all to be learned from him. He was sent to 
the hospital, where he remained for some little time, for 
he had been fearfully shaken up, as was subsequently 
ascertained. 

It appeared that he had found an exploded shell,—one 
of those thrown at us by the small detachment of Con- 
federates which followed our retreating column,—and 
having partially removed the fuse-cap, which, according 
to his story, was intact, had broken a cartridge into the 
cavity and entered upon a series of experiments with a 
burning-glass he chanced to have. 

He had flashed two charges by focusing the rays of 
the sun, and sat upon the ground with the shell planted 
upon the hummock between his legs, when the third 
flash went oft,—himself with it. That was the way it 
happened, and it is doubtful if a similar occurrence 
could again take place, providing a person willing to 
make the experiment could be found, with as little real 
damage as resulted to the raw recruit from Maine in his 
pursuit of knowledge.— Washington World. 





+e 
HIS FRIENDSHIP GAVE OUT. 

The test of disinterested kindness and devotion comes 
at the pinch of sacrifice. Those who plume themselves 
most upon the former are not always the most reliable 
in extremity. Peck’s Sun, a Milwaukee paper, relates 
an amusing example : 





friend asked, ‘Do you know what ails him?” the doc- 
tor said he thought he did. 

Then he pulled down the bed-clothes and pointed to 
a little swelling near the little toe, and asked the friend 
if he could see it. 

“See it! Ofcourse I can. It’s only a little pimple.” 

The doctor said there was only one disease that 
showed that kind of pimples. 

“What is that?” asked the friend, impatiently. 

“Smallpor !” said the doctor, in the most aggravat- 
ing way. 

“Suffering Moses! let me out of that door!” shouted 
the friend, and tke doctor said you could have played 
marbles on his coat-tail. The docter fixed up the pa- 
tient, and when he went out in the hall the friend was 
leaning against a trunk, white as a sheet. 

“Doc,” says he, in a quivering voice, “that man in 
there is nothing tome. I wouldn’t go in that room for 
a thousand dollars. Is there no way to fumigate me? 
Say, Doc, I want to be vaccinated. Puta pint of virus 
into me. I never will go near a sick man again.” 


ee ee 
A HAPPY HOME. 
A pretty story abcut a German family discloses the 
secret of a happy home, wherein joy aboundeth, though 
there are many to feed and clothe: 


A teacher once lived in Strasburg who had hard work 
to support his family. His chief joy in life, however, 
was in his nine children, though it was no light task to 
feed them all. 

His brain would have reeled and his heart sunk, had 
he not trusted in his heavenly Father, when he thought 
of the number of jackets, shoes, stockings and dresses 
they would need in the course of a year, and of the 
quantity of bread and potatoes they would eat. 

His house, too, was very close quarters for the many 
beds and cribs, to say nothing of the room required for 
the noise and fun which the merry nine made. 

But father and mother managed very well, and the 
house was a pattern of neatness and order. 

One day there came a guest to the house. As they 
sat at dinner the stranger, looking at the hungry chil- 
dren about the table, said compassionately, ‘Poor man, 
what a cross you have to bear!” 

’ <A cross to bear?” asked the father, wondering- 
ly; ‘what do you mean 

“Nine children, and seven boys at that!” replied the 
stranger, adding bitterly, ‘“‘I have but two, and each of 
them is a nail in my coffin.” 

“Mine are not,” said the teacher with 

“Tow does that happen?” asked the guest. 

**Because I have taught them the noble art of obedi- 
ence, Isn’t that so, children?” 

“Yes,” cried the children. 

“And you obey me willingly?” The two little girls 
laughed roguishly, but the seven youngsters shouted, 
“Yes, dear father, truly.” 

Then the father turned to the guest and said, “Sir, if 
Death were to come in at that door, waiting to take one 
of my nine children, | would say,”—and here he pulled 
off his velvet cap and hurled it at the door,—Rascal, 
who cheated you into thinking that I had one too 
many 7” 

The stranger sighed: he saw that it was only disobe- 
dient children that make a father unhappy. 

One of the nine children of the poor schoclmaster 
afterward became widely known; he was the saintly 
pastor Oberlin.— From the German. 

+@> 
OBSCURITY NOT PROFUNDITY. 

Not a few readers are disposed to think a writer pro- 
found when he is only obscure. John Owen, the Puri- 
tan theologian, was formerly esteemed, but Robert Hall 
thought little of him. ‘He dives deep,” said an admir- 
er. “Yes, and brings up mud,” was Hall's reply. A 
writer in the Boston 7ranscript has certain observa- 
tions on these “profound” writers : 











decision. 


A reader who isa disciple of **the profound” is study- 
ing a book written by an author who is a great philos 
opher! He does not understand a sentence in the book, 
but he reads on without weariness or impatience to the 
end. As aspecimen I will quote a single passage : 

“The cognitive functions have their peculiar idiosyn- 
erasies, and when we ascribe to one the characters of 
another, and objectivize what has not yet been subjecti- 
vized to the sensibility of the ideal consciousness, we 
find ourselves suddenly involved in a materialistic abyss 
of nether absolutism.” 

He raises his eyes “in fine frenzy rolling,’ and ex- 
claims to a friend who is present, “This is a work of 
the most profound thinker of the age!” 

His friend replies, **I have tried to read it, but cannot 
understand it.” “I do not profess to understand it; 
but in my opinion the best books, or those which con- 
tain the most wisdom, are intelligible only to the rare 
comprehension of those who write them.” 

This fallacy is founded on modesty. The reader 
has no faith in his own understanding and a great rev- 
erence for all “profound” authors. 

Pride is —— considered the great failing of the 
majority of men; but this isa mistake. The majority 
of men would consider it an act of the greatest audacity 
for any one to deny that a passage has any meaning be- 
cause he himself cannot understand it. 

On the contrary, intelligent readers are not inferior 
to authors, and are perfectly right in calling a thing 
nonsense if they cannot understand it. 





— ~>>— -—— 
“SHE WAS A-WASHIN’.” 
There are witnesses whom an impatient lawyer can 
get nothing out of. Interrupting them only silences 
them, for they know but one way of telling a story. 


The other day they had an assault and battery case 
on trial in Justice Alley, and one of the witnesses for 
th® plaintiff was a colored woman. After the usual 
questions had been asked, she was told to tell the jury 
what she knew about the case. She settled back and 
began: 

Well, 1 was a-washin’ out my clothes when I”—— 

“Never mind the washing,” said the lawyer. 

“But it was Monday.” 

“Can't help that.” 

“But I always wash on Mondays.” 

“Never mind that. Tell the jury what you know 
about this affair.” 

“Well, I was a-sudden’ an’ a-sudden’ my clothes 
when I seed”. 

*“Can’t you let that washing alone? 





We all know 





Not many years ago, a doctor here was called to see 
a man at one of the hotels, who lived out inlowa. The 
man was very sick, and the doctor had his suspicions 
about what ailed him, but couldn’t tell exactly, so he 
gave him something to quiet him, and told the friend | 
who was with him that he would call in the morning. | 
The friend said he thought as much of the sick man as | 
he could of a brother, and he would see him through. 

The next morning, the doctor cal'ed, and the sick 
man was alone. He examined him, and found that he 
had small-pox. While he was dealing out some medi- 
cine, the friend came blundering in. 

Said he, ‘Doc, that medicine aint worth a continen- 
tal. This man is very sick.” 

The doctor said he had come to that conclusion him- 
self. 

“Why,” said the friend, “‘I rubbed him all night. T) 
think he would have died if I had not rubbed his head. | 
When a man is my friend he can draw on me for all 
that is out, and don’t you forget it.” | 

The doctor said he was glad to hearit. He said there | 
was nothing more touching to him than pure friendship 
between men. and he was glad the sick man had a} 
friend that would stick to him. 

“You may be sure of that,” said the friend. And 
then he almost intimated that the doctor did not under- 
stand his business, and said something had got to be 
done, if there were any doctors in Milwaukee that could 
handle the case. 

he doctor was getting a little angry, and when the 








that you were washing.” 

“Yes, sah. had fo’teen shirts, free tablecloths. 
twenty-four collahs and twelve towels in de wash, an’ 
was a-rinsin’ an’ a-rinsin’ when de ole man he”—— 

“Say, Mary, won’t you tell the jury what you saw?” 

“Yes, sah; I was a-wringin’ an’ a-wringin’, an’ I had 
my sleeves rolled up”—- 

“Mary, I wish you’d hang that washing up to dry.” 

“Yes, sah. De next fingarter wringin’ out de clothes 


| is to hang ’em out, an’ I was a-hangin’ when”—— 


**T guess you can be excused,” said the lawyer. 

“Shoo, now! Just hold on till I git dat washin’ in 
an’ part of de shirts ironed, an’ I'll tell you jist how dat 
fight begun an’ de name of de party who was knocked 
ober de ash-heap an’ frew de alley fence. Doan’ git a 
aed woman way off down yere an’ den refuse to let 
ver airn her witness fees.” — Detroit Free Press. 


siitinaes +> — 
IMPORTANCE OF A SINGLE WORD. 


What the omission of a word may cause is shown in 
the following: 


At a military dinner in Ireland, the following was on 


| the toast-list: ‘May the man who has lost one eye in 


the glorious service of his beloved country never sec 
distress with the other.” 

But the person whose duty it was to read the toast 
accidentally omitted the word “distress,” which com- 
pletely changed the sentiment, and caused no end of 


, merriment by the blunder. 
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(CHILD ILDRENS- COLUMN) 


For the Companion, | 
RUNNING AWAY. 

Mamma was in the sitting-room at the sewing- 
machine, making a dainty linen suit for Robin; 
Norah was in the kitchen making pies; Lou was | 
in the hammock with a book, making herself | 
comfortable; and Robin was out on che piazza | 
with a pout on his lips and 2 big shade-hut on his | 
head, making up his mind to run away. 

He had a pretty home, with a broad piazza on | 
two sides of the house; and a mamma who was | 
always doing nice things for him; and a papa 
with deep pockets in his coat; and a sister Lou 
who didn’t tease him rery much; and a Nora for- 
ever making saucer-pies and plummy cakes; and, 
over the way, an Aunt Helen to read him the sto- 
ries which he liked best to hear, about bright little 
boys who were always getting into all sorts of 
funny mischief and getting out again. But his 
mamma wouldn’t let him go and sail make-believe 
ships in the creek with little Tim Doran! 

Only that morning, Aunt Helen had taken him 
for a walk with her. They went along the bank 
of the creek, and Robin filled his hands with white 
star-flowers and blue violets and yellow prim- 
roses. He was sure he never had quite so good a 
time before in all his life. 

But presently they came to where little barefoot 
Tim, with his ragged trowsers rolled up to his 
knees, was loading big chips with pebbles and 
pushing them out into the water. 

It looked delightful to Robin. He dropped the 
flowers he had picked for mamma. 

“QO auntie, can’t I too?” he cried. 

“No,” said Aunt Helen; “your mother wouldn’t 
like it.” 

At this, I am sorry to say, Robin put out his 
lip and scowled. 

“Tl ask my mamma, quick’s I get home, 
Helen Peabody,” he said, crossly, 
handful of flowers. 

So he did, dumping his primroses and _ star- 
flowers and violets into her lap; and mamma said, 
“No, no, indéed!” with a kiss for each “no,” 
another for the flowers. 

The kiss didn’t sweeten Robin’s disappointment 
abit. His eyes ran over with hot, angry tears, 
and he dug his toes into the carpet at an alarming 
rate. 

“¥ just wish I wasn’t your little boy !” he cried; 
“T’d rather be Mrs. Doran’s, and I ’most believe I 
will,—so there!” 

It wasn’t a nice way to talk, was it? 
looked sorry, but she didn’t say a word. 

She sewed away busily, and pretty soon Robin 
went out on the piazza, and sat down and pouted, 
and made up his mind to run away. 

After awhile, mamma heard the gate-latch 
click, and looking out of the window, she saw a 
pair of sturdy little legs, under a flapping straw 
hat, trudging off in the direction of the creek. 

Mamma understood. Did I tell you this was a 
wise mamma? She didn’t call Robin back; she 
only called Lou from the hammock. 

“Robin has run away,” she said. ‘Go down to 
the store, and ask your father to let Jotham go to 
the creek, and see that he doesn’t fallin.” Jotham 
was papa’s errand-boy. 

So Lou went to the store, and mamma went 
back to her sewing, and Robin went on running 
away. 

Before he got to the creek, he spied Tim sitting 
in the door of a little tumble-down house, eating 
bread and molasses. 

Robin went up. 

It wasn’t a very nice place. There was a heap 
of ashes on one side of the door, and an old bar- 
rel on the other, and a dirty-looking pig sniffing 
around and a smell of soap-suds everywhere. 

“Hullo!” cried Tim. 

“Hullo!” said Robin. ‘I’ve come to play.” 

“D’your mother say so?” asked Tim. 

“No—o,” Robin answered; “but I guess she 
won’t care much.” 

“Come on, then!” said Tim, taking his last bite 
of bread and molasses. 

Away they ran to the place where Tim was 
playing in the morning. It was the very same 
place, for there were the flowers, all withered now, 
which Robin had thrown away; and Tim’s 
pile of chips and bits of board. But it didn’t 
seem quite the same to Robin. 

There was a boy on the other side of the creek 
fishing. 

It was good fun at first. Robin pulled off his 
boots and stockings, and splashed his bare feet in 
the water, and hurrahed with might and main 
when one of his ships bobbed against one of Tim’s 
and upset it. 

Yet all the while there was a little prick in his 
heart. 

They played “storm at sea,” and spattered the 
water all over each other with long sticks. And 
after they were wet through they played “ferry- 
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Mamma 


| when you came.” 


| Went away, 


little | 


THE YOUTH’S COX 


“There now!” said Robin, cnateisinn to cry. | 

“Tl get it,” said Tim; and sure enough he did. 
But it was soaked through with water, and pinched 
awfully when Robin put it on. 

A big black cloud swept over the sun, and the 
wind began to blow. Besides, Robin had found 
out that he was hungry, and that everything was 
just as horrid as it could be. 

“I can’t play any more,” he said. 
dinner-time.” 

“Course ‘tis 


“T b’lieve it’s 
»” replied Tim; “I was eating mine | 
“Oh,” 
molasses. 

Then away he ran as fast as ever he could with 
his short legs and wet boot. Tim ran after him to 
the door of the tumble-down little house ; and the 
boy on the other bank wound up his fish-line and 
too. 

Mamma looked up and smiled pleasantly when 
Robin walked into the sitting-room. 

“How do you do, little boy ?” said she. 


said Robin, thinking of the bread and 





“Pretty well,” answered Robin, opening his 
eyes very wide indeed. 

“Ts your mother well ?” | 

“Oh!” Robin couldn’t help that little gasp. | 


“Yes'm,” he said, “I—1 guess her is.” Then he 
put his finger in his mouth and looked very hard | 
at the carpet. 

Norah was moving about in the dining-room. | 
Mamma called to her. | 
“You may save that piece of lemon pie which | 
was left from dinner for Lou. She will be hungry j 

when she gets home.” 
Lemon pie! And Robin liked lemon pie better | 
than he did peanuts, which is saying a good deal. | 





[PAN ION. 


The figures in the ¢ carpet t began to run all together. 


“Where is Lou?’ 
“Lou? Oh, she’ 
Was ever 


* he asked. 
s gone to ride with her papa.” 
anything so awful? Lemon pie, and 
gone to ride, and more lemon pie! And all the 
while he had been playing in that hateful creek. | 
Robin caught his breath. 


“I’m pretty hungry,” he gasped. | 
“Hungry ?” echoed mamma, looking at the 
|clock. “Why, haven’t you been to dinner ?” 


“No’m,” answered Robin. | 

“Well, you may ask Norah to give you a piece | 
of bread.” 

Something hot rolled down Robin's cheek ana | 
dropped on his hand. 

“D—didn’t she make mea s 
ma :” 

“What” 
“Aren't you Mrs. 

Poor Robin! 
down his face. 

“O mamma!” he sobbed, “I’m so 
and I’m sorry’s ever I can be.” 

Mamma took him on her lap, wet boot and all. 

“Tf you are really sorry, Robin, I want you to 
eat bread for your dinner without asking once for 
lemon pie. Will you?” 

“Yes’m,” Robin replied. 

He did. He ate a great deal of bread while he 
was drying his foot by the kitchen range. It was 
very nice bread, and he was very hungry. 

And maybe you will like to know that he had | 
| 
| 
| 


“saucer one, nine 


Doran's little boy ?” | 
Tiny rivers of tears began to run | i 


miser’ble ; 





his saucer-pie for tea, and that after tea papa gave 
| him a ride. 

He hasn’t run away since ; 
again. 


he says he never will | 


ADA CARLETON. | 








“WAKE UP!” . 
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For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE RED PARASOL. 

Oh, what was that flower in bloom to-day 

On the edge of the rippling rye, 
Lightly and brightly I saw it sway, 

As the breeze went dancing by. 
It wasn’t a poppy, it wasn’t a rose, 

Though ’twas red as the reddest of silk, 
And deep in its heart was a wee little nose, 

And a chin that was whiter than milk. 


“Why, auntie,” cries Carrie, and climbs to my knee, 
“Don’t you know that the flowers can’t talk? 
The one you saw down by the rye-field was me 
With my parasol taking a walk, 
It was fun to be bobbing along by the grain, 
And picking the daisies and things ; 
But mamma’s afraid if I go there again, 
I'll learn that the bumble-bee stings. 


“ And if you didn’t know me,” she said witha sigh, 
“Poor auntie! a bee might mistake, 

And under my dear little parasol fly 
In a hurry his honey to make. 

T’ll take mamma’s advice,” witha nod of her curls, 
“And not wear the sunshade to play. 

A little white sunbonnet’s better for girls ;” 
And my merry one scampered away. 

MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
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E For the Companion, 
THE LITTLE BOY IN THE TUB. 

This little boy’s father was the Rey. Leigh Rich- 
mond, who wrote “The Dairyman’s Daughter,” 
and as my father and he were pretty near neigh- 
bors, and both were very fond of music, they 
spent many pleasant evenings together. 

Mr. Richmond had a beautiful cottage organ, 
and a fine piano, and he had a bright little boy 
who dearly loved to hear the sweet music his 
father and mother made every evening. 

This little fellow was named “Wilberforce,” 
after the great and good man who was doing so 
much at that time to help the poor slaves to get 
their freedom. 

This little “Wilber” was a very lively child, just 
beginning to talk and run about and get into mis- 
chief, running into his father’s study, tumbling 
his papers over, and mixing up the ‘‘heads” of his 
sermons just as he was getting ready for Sunday. 

Finally, his father thought he would put him 
into a tub, so that he couldn’t get ont. and let him 





boat,” with one of Robin’s boots for a passenger. 

And of course the ferry-boat tipped over, and 
the passenger floated down stream until it caught 
on a root. 





play there as much as he liked. 
No sooner said than done. 
That very day, he took the head out of a keg, 


part way around it to put his playthings on; then 
on the bottom of the keg he put a couple of small 
wheels on an axle, so the tub could be wheeled 
about the parlor or out into the garden, and into | 
this home-made prison “perambulator” they litted 
the young gentleman. 

Now he didn’t think it was a prison, or he 
wouldn't have liked it a bit. 

His father made it just as high as his waist, so 
when he stood in it, his toys and things were on 
the little shelf or table right in front of him, and 
just so he could reach and play with them. ‘Then 
he had a pretty bit of carpet at the bottom of the 
tub for him to stand on, and so no wonder he liked 
his “pitty p’ay woom,” and thought that it was 
just made for his own comfort and pleasure. 

Mr. Richmond was quite proud of his “inven- | 
tion,” and I think that he and Mrs. Richmond en- | 
joyed the tub, when their little boy was safe and | 
amused, just as much as he did; but after tea, | 
when his father would sit down at the organ and 
play such sweet hymns, and Mrs Richmond and 
| my father would sing, then little Wilberforce 
| would coax to “sit up” a little longer, and clap 
his hands and beg to be put into his “p’ay woom,” 
and then the tub must be set on a chair and moved 
close up by the side of his father, so he could see 
and hear all the sweet sounds. BRP. | 
"aa 

For the Companion. 

SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 

One evening after Maud had gone to bed, she 
wanted a slate pencil. When it was found, Maud 
was nearly asleep, and Nellie, who slept with her, 
woke her up, and her friend Miss R. gave her the 
pencil. 

“Oh my!” she said, “I’ve been pretty near to 
sleep, and you woke me some up, Nellie, and Miss 
R. woke me some other up.” 





A young friend in California writes: “My little 
brother having heard the barren spots in the fields 
called ‘alkali spots,’ came to mother one day, while 
an old bald-headed man was visiting here, and 
said, in a loud whisper, ‘Mamma, that man has 
an alkali spot on his head.’” 





My little nephew Jay is two and a half years 


asked mamma, in great surprise. | thls enigma, 


He put out his hands. the 

Pp 
wretchedness formed no 
their benefactor. 
26 is a part of the name of an old church which bears 
his name and is the burial place of Milton. 


4on the twig of 
For the Companion, trying to disentangle it 11, 2, 
jor pain. 
ij ly reach home to- night.’ 
jafter frecing me, he produced from his pocket some 


14, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
| ly. 


The 2, 3,4, 5is ground. The 


3,4, 5 is a conjunction. The 3, 4,5, 6, 7 is a range of 


} a metal. 


| chief and one knows not what. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
ae 
ENIGMA. 


The Ist of September is dedicated to the 
and the whole 31 letters 


subject of 
tell what 1 


The 21,3, 27,9, 19, 26, 31 is the name by 

s remembered. The 19,5, 10, 24, 12, 6 is the 
city where he lived. The 18, 5, 12, 
ounted him 22,7, 29, 


may ty 


which he 
name of 
15 certainly 
13, 4, 9, 20, 25, 24, for their 
25,2, 15 between them and 
14, 30, 16, 17, 1, 19, 20, 28, 8, 11, 
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ANAGRAMMATICAL SPELLING LESSON, 


» Trreessooppu, contrary to reason, 
2, Geemmtaann, administration. 

3, Orrsuueddn, encompassed, 

4, Veeeoecinnns, accommodations. 
5, Decepppr, pelted with shot, 

6, Errrtooipp, an owner. 

7, Taaegmooced, to adapt. 

» Heeirruectta, the art of building, 
9, Oddlleem, shaped. 
10, Niimimeooss, the 


o_ 


Dp 


act of perpetrating. 
3. 
RIDDLE. 


In rambling through the woods, T caught my 1, 2, 3, 
a tree of the 23, 4,5 family, and in 
3, 4,5, 6, 7, 8,9 my finger 
badly. My companion me: anwhile, whis tling 
ly, did not seem toc are an 2, 3,4 for 
“yon 





careless- 
my discomtiture 
said [ thoroughly vexed, “why do 
» 49) 9? 4, 7 this 5,6, 7, 8 [shall hard- 
But | forgave him, when, 


you not help me 


3 
’ 


which eased my wounded finger immediate. 


4. 


PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 
The 1,2, 3,4is afamily. T he 2, 3 is an interjection. 


ty isan article. The 





mountains. The 5, 6is a Frene *s word. 'The », 6, Tis 
a French word. The 6,7, 8 isa Latin word. The 7,8 
is an abbreviation much used in cities. The 8, 4, 10 is 


The 8, 9, 10, Lis a part of a fork. The 9, 10 
is a preposition. The 19, LL is a Freneh word. The 1, 
2.3, 4,5, 6. 7,8, 9, 10, 11 is hidden. 

5. 

Letter from an invalid containing thirty buried house- 
hold articles. 

Dear Exoch—Esteemed friend. Here we are on the 
picturesque mountain side, boarding in a cosy room at 
acountry hotel. Such airy rooms of ample size—they 
are just a blessing to an invalid who is almost overcome 
with the faiigue of his too long journey. The hubhub, 
racket, and bustle of the train brought on that racking 
pain in my head, and oh, how it throbbed at an exeru- 
ciating rate. But I feel amply repaid for my journey, 
as I am now strong enough to take my place among the 
loungers of the hotel, you understand, and can bear even 
to read ina book. Cases like mine are often cured here, 
but it is owing, not to man’s skill, but rather to moun 
tain rides, keen air, and water from the thoicest springs 
that run. Kate and James Ewing, Mac Hines, Wilbur 
E. Aultman, and John C. Locke, are all here enjoying 
themselves, cach gent with a charming lass, and all 
forming a jolly set teeming with sport, from indoor 
cribbage to out door croquet. Kate Ewing is a real 
hoydenish, elfin sprite, tidy and trim, ready for mis- 
No time to write more. 
My respects to Miss Morgan, your aflianced. 
Very truly yours, 


6. 
STAR REBUS. 





VERNON, 








Twelve American cities. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Speedwe ‘ll, sassafras, staves, wine, corn, potato, 
tobacco, rice, mulberry, hemp, flax, spinning school, 
rattlesnake, turkey, fox, wolf, cat, Hartford.—*West- 
ward the star of empire takes its way.” 

2. To, at, factory, or, fa, act, sat, fact, tor, ‘tis, factor, 
tory, is, actor, is fact.—Satisfactory. 

3. Pan the on.—Pantheon. 

4. Nat, bat, hat, fat, cat, mat, rat, vat, Pat, sat. 
5. Man, Atlas, Moom Fairweather, Hood, 
End, Flattery, Sable, Navigator's, Society, Friendly, 
Thunder, Mosquito, Cook’s, Wetter, Woods, Silver, 

Tweed, Neuse, Bath, Leghorn, Cashmere, Morocco. 


Land’s 





old. The other night at the tea-table his mamma 
said, “Jay, would you like some currant jam on | 
| your bread ?” He said, “No,” but soon repenting, | 
he held up his bread and said, “Mamma, I dess 1! 





} painted it nicely inside and ont, fixed a little shelf! will have some pillow shams on my bread.” 





6. 2332966067 &€ 0 B® 
Maxim il ia n (dof Germany) 
1000 1 10 110001 50 1 1 900 
1000 4.1 — 1009 
10 +1] = Ww 
1000 .+ 1 = 1000 
50-- l= 50 
2060 = — 2080-900 — 110. 
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The Sunscription Price of the COMPANION is 


$1 '75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subseriptions ean commence at any time during the 
yvear,. 

THE COMPANION is sent to subseribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 


anee, and all payment of arrearages Is made, as re- 
quired by law. 
PAYMENT for the 


Companion, when sent by mail, 


should be made in Money-orders, Bank-checks or 
Drafts. VIIEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter, All 
postimasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 


RENEWALS.--Three weeks are required after reeeipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed, 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subseription is paid, 















The courts have decided that all subseribe to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be diseontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 











RELAPSES IN TYPHOID FEVER. 
Some people depend wholly on domestic treatment 
for, in 
eight out of ten—the sys 





in typhoid fever. They seem to be successful; 
the large majority of cases 
tem throws it off wholly apart from medicine, espe- 
cially if there is a strong circulation of pure air in the 
room, and the body is frequently sponged with cold 
water, or better, with a weak solution of common soda. 
The fact, however, that one cannot know beforehand 
the character of the case, makes it always safest in the 
hands of a faithful physician who can watch it and 
care for it according to the symptoms. 

This seems the more important in view of the discov- 
Irvine, of England, 
respecting relapses of typhoid fever, of which the Lon- 


ery recently made by the late Dr. 


don Lancet says, To most of us it must come like a rev- 
elation.” 

Ile has shown that these most troublesome contingen- 
cies are much more frequent than is generally supposed 
by the profession; that, in fact, there are often several, 
the first predisposing to a second; that areal relapse 
may set in without any interval of convalescence; and 
that many cases of the disease, when they first come 
under the notice of the physician, are relapses, follow- 
ing upon a mild primary attack. 

A first 
lasts twenty 
subsequent relapses are each 


The fever normally lasts twenty-cight days. 
relapse, where there are no complications, 
or twenty-one days; 
The interval 
of convalescence, between the first attack and the first 


shorter than that immediately preceding. 


relapse, averages about five days, during which the tem- 
perature i# natural, or nearly so. 

The onset of the relapse is marked by a sudden rise 
of temperature, which reaches its height by the fifth 
day, maintaining a high level until the eighth or ninth, 
but ¢ 
declines to the end on the twenticth or twenty-first day. 


when it falls decidedly, 





in rises and gradually 


+ —_ 
WHAT THE BIRDS DO. 

The birds earn the right to live by the service they 
render the farmer. Instead of being destroyed or 
frightened away, they should be encouraged to make 
their nests about the farm. A writer in the New York 
Journal of Commerce says: 


The early worm is pretty sure now to be caught by 
the early bird. After a shower, when the worms and 
insects come out, you will see robins and orioles and 
the various fly-catchers devouring thousands of animals, 

It is no exaggeration to say “thousands,” for careful 
observers have made computations of the numbers of 
inseets eaten by birds, and to a sentimental lover of 
nature the record is appalling. 

Ihe cabin library furnishes no book of references on 
this subject except that very charming companion of 
the nature-lover, Mr. Wilson Flagg’s * Birds and Seasons 
of New England.” Turning over its pages this even- 
ing, | note facts like these 

Mr. Roberts, of Coleville, Ohio, killed a yellow-bird, 
and found in its erop two hundred weevils and four 
grains of wheat, each grain probably eaten because a 
Weevil was init 

\ farmer's boy in Ohio killed a quail, and in the 
eraw found one cut-worm, twenty-one striped vine-bugs 
and one hundred chinch-bugs. 

Mr. Bradley, an English writer, records a count kept 
ofa pair of birds bringing caterpillars to their nest to 
feed their young. ‘The calculation made on the count 
showed that one brood consumed not less than five hun- 
dred caterpillars in a day. 

This would dispose of fifteen thousand a month, and 
if there were a hundred such nests in a township, the 
death of a million and a half of caterpillars would con- 
tribute to the life of some five hundred birds. 

Mr. Flagg, in giving these and other facts, relates an 
observation of his own. He watched a golden robin 
taltimore oriole) ina cherry tree destroying the com- 
mon hairy caterpillars 

In one minute, by wateh, the bird killed seventeen. 
He did not eat them, but tore each one open, picked out 
some dainty portion which he liked, and dropped the 
rest . 








THE YOUTH’S 


bapa fruit-cans and clinkers, and a very mad man in | 
the rear. 
T o sa she skims under the 





barn, and over a fence or 


| two, and around the house, and back again to the coop, | 


and all the while talking as only an excited hen can 
talk, and all the while followed by things convenient 
for handling, and a man whose coat is on the saw-buck, 
and whose hat is on the ground, and whose perspiration 
has no limit. 

By this time the other hens have come out to take a 
hand in the debate and help dodge missiles, and the | in 
man says every hen on the place shall be sold in the | 
morning, and puts on his things and goes down the | 
street, and the woman has every one of those hens 
housed and counted in two minutes.— Mobile Register. 


m 


he 
+> | Ww 
BACON AND BEARS. 


m 
larger game, but it is not often that “pork in the pan” | in 
serves a similar purpose, as related by the Virginia | t© 
Enterprise: ae 

A farmer’s wife was preparing dinner, in the absence 
of her husband, when the savory odor of the bacon was 
scented by a couple of young bears, and enticed them 
to follow the direction from which itcame. They kept 
the scent until it drew them even into the house. m 

The lady of the house secured the cubs, and her | M 
knowledge of bears led her to think that these young | de 
ones had strayed from their maternal parent, which | py, 
would svon follow the trail and hunt them up. It was 
but a few moments before the old she-bear came in 
sight,—an enormous black bruin. The woman drew 


family. 


Toomuch 


ays a fruitful source of cholera infantum and summer 
complaint. All artificial foods for children, requiring 


Hunters have often used a sqnealing pig to decoy } Nest 


he 
proved, Yours truly, Mrs. MARCELLA MYERS, 






COMPANION. 


HALFORD SAUCE thegr 
Sold by all grocers 
+ 
A nice fitting shoe often makes a pretty foot, but it 
eds German Corn Remover to make it comfortable, 


‘atrelish for the table of every 
[Com. 





“ 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
IN DIGESTION. 
We have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in cases of 
digestion, with good results. 
Olney, Ill, Drs. MARSHALL & LONGACRE. 
. 
raution cannot be exercised, especially in 
1iust the use of impure or sour milk, al- 


| 
[Com. | 


st weather, 





ilk in their preparation, areopen to this objection, 
le’s Mik Food is the only food Known to us requir- 
¢ only water, and which can be used from birth to ex- 
Ask your family physician about it before 
[Com, 


eme old age. 
ying to the country or seashore. 


> 
Restored From a Decline. 

NORTH GREECE, N. Y., April 25, 1880, 
Dr. R. V. PrenCcE, Buffalo, N. Y.: Dear Sir—I feel it 
y duty to write and thank you for what your “Golden | 
edical Discovery” and “Favorite Prescription” have 
yne for my daughter. It is now five weeks since she 
-gan theiruse. She is more fleshy, has more color in | 
r face, no headache, and isin other ways greatly im- 














down from its rack the old true, tried and trusty moun- 


her bearship. She did not wait long, and fired, the ball 





several hundred yards by the bear, which then gave up 


tain rifle that had perhaps served on similar missions 
many times before, and fastening the door, she made a STAMPS], 
loophole of the window and waited the approach of | 


gig _— varieties for 
Weents Ack 
» CURTIS, West “Medford, Mass. 











taking effect, but not proving fatal. AGENTS | EVERYW HER te. 6 Larg re profits, quick | 
The report of the rifle drew her laboring husband from wiht sales. ¢ ry Ars on applic “2 no “ bas 
his work, who, coming near the house, was chased YOU Cleve ‘land,"0. 





pursuit and returned in quest of her young. The 
plucky back-woodsman’s wife had in the meantime re- | 
loaded the rifle, and with the second shot the old she- 
bear was killed. The cubs, we are told, sold at Inde- 
pendence for twenty-six dollars, and the skin of the 


JINPROVED ROOT BEER PACKAGE, 55 cr. 

Makes five gallons of a delicious aud cparkling 
beverage,—wholesome and yg. onal Sold by 

| druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 25cts. Address, CILAS. 


E. HIRES, Manufacturer, 48 N.Delaware Av., Philade ‘phi, Pa 








bear, which was very large, brought the sum of eight 
dollars at the same place. 
+ 
CIGARETTES. 

A few years ago the cigarettes smoked were nearly 
allimported. But the demand has increased so enor- 
mously that the quantity taxed as manufuctured in the 
eight 
A writer in the Philadelphia Times says 


United States last year was four hundred and 
millions. 


there is not a cigarette made in America that any man 


mixture of them could be seen. 2 


Prodigious fortunes have been made and are making, 
and millions of people are slowly ruining their diges- 
tive organs by inhaling the foul stuff wrapped up in the 
various brands that claim to be pure. Let any smoker 
of cigarettes subject his tongue and throat to a medical 
examination after smoking a package of cigarettes. Vit- | 
riol itself leaves no more sinister impression on tongue, | 
throat and palate. ‘ FE. 

It may be safely said that, with perhaps one or two 
exceptions, every cigarette made is a source of violent 
physical reaction, destructive of vital tissues and the 
active principle of lurking and insidious diseases, and | P 
that itis better tosmoke a pound of tobacco in any 
other form t the pinch mingled with poison that 
makes up the ridiculously expensive and utterly worth- 
less article of cigarette that holds the market. 














- +> 
A MODEL EXAMINER, 


A model examiner is exhibited in the following anec- 
dote which Mr. Il—— tells on himself: 





I had the signature of one judge, but the papers stick- 
ing in my final feather as a lawyer —— two; so, 
secing Judge Wingfield (on his way to Bedford) going 
up the stairs of the Norval House, I accosted him: | gx 
“Good-evening, judge, I am glad to see you, sir.” 

**Ah,” said Judge Wingfield, turning round, as good | ™ 
and as sound jas a—a pineapple, and as brusque, “Ah, 
good-evening, sir. What can [I do for you, sir?” 
**Ahem! I—I have one certific ate, and shall be ve ry 
glad if you will examine me—that”— 

“All right, young man. Come into the parlor. One 
time is as good as another.” 

My heart sunk, and wildly longing for further op- 
portunity to cram, | stammered,— 

“Oh, another time will answer for me, judge. I 
merely mentioned—ah—next week, sir!—ah!—the train 
leaves in half an hour, | sir, and—ah!”— 

“Oh, come on, sir,” said the judge, carelessly, but 
imperatively. “Come on, young mi um. I can discover 
a sight of ignorance in half an hour.’ 


in 





£ 


The Bedouin Arabs are noted for their sharp thefts 
practised upon one another as well as on travellers. A 
writer in Chambers’s Journal tells of an Arab expedi- 
ent that would do credit to a trained detective: 


An Englishman travelling in the East, not being quite 
satistied with the appearance of the mare he rode, 
asked his Arab servant if he was sure she got her al- 
lowance. 

“Oh yes,” he replied, ‘“‘my countrymen often steal 
from one another and rob their friends’ horses; but I 
can always find it out if your mare has been cheated. I 
put seven or eight pebbles in with the barley, counting | - 
the number exactly. ‘The mare never eats the pebbles, | 
and if any one steals from the barley, he is sure to take 
two or three pebbles with it. If 1 find the pebbles | 


aa 
HE EXPECTED IT. 
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lustrated Catalogue sent on 
receipt of nag three cent 
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Beautiful Turkish Rug Patterns 


BEATTY'S 28 










catalogue with price-list and fullinfore 


T 
597 Washington Street 


AMERICAN ARMS © 


. ‘he FOX'S PATENT. 


Ac omple te 





4 age oe 





stamps. DE 
124 & 126 Nassau St., N. 


* CHICAGO SCALE CO., 


} 151 South Jefferson Street, Chicago, ». 

»| 2-Ton Wagon Scales, $40; 4-Ton, $60; The 
Little Detective, $3. Send for Price I 
All Scales Warranted. Spe cial terms to Dealers. 


& SNYDER, 











atterns for 


100 WORSTED book Seocltaae 100 panerns oe 


ie : Worsted Work, Toilet Sets, ete., including patterns of 
or boy of good sense would smoke if the making and | / 


lowers, Birds, Stork, Borders, Corners, Pansies, Roses, 
nimals, E e saga bs Deer, Cats, Rooster, Comic De signs, 
8 Alphabets, etc., 25c. each, 8 for $1. Send 3c. stamps. 

F: INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box Y. 


MAKE YOUR 











Any lady can 

ke them from rags or yarn a trifling expense. Great 

ry, permanent business to agents. Circular for stamp. 
FROST & CO., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


\ 18 useful 
ORGANS “scr 
reeds only 65. 
jianos $125 up. pe Illustrate nd Catalogue FREE. 

BEAT" af Washington, N.d. 








20 Beautiful Stops, & Octaves 
Carved WalnutCase. Send for 
our Illustrated Catalogue. It 
gives information which pro- 
tects the purchaser and makes 
deceitimpossible. 

Smith, 8 V 








COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


A permanent, practical road-vehicle 
daily use by theusands of riders, 
The sport is better than swimming or 
skating, and once learned is never for- 


ytten. Send 3-ct.stamp for 24-page 


ation. 

E POPE WM’F’G CoO., 
» Boston, Mass, 
103 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 









Acknowledged by our best sportsmen to be the finest 
un made, is wonderfully simple and wonderfully 


strong, easy to handle, easy to clean, not liable to get out 






—— en of order or become shaky. It has no hinge to get loose, 

as the barrels slide one side. For pattern and penetra- 

AN ARAB’S TRICK tion they cannot be surpassed. Prices from $45 to $150, 
Send stamp for Catalogue, mentioning the Companion, 


Sav ing Labor, Clean- 
U nequaled. 
Mass. 


YNOLDEN MEDICAL DISCOVERY, (Trade 
mark registered) is not only a sovereign remedy 





short in the morning, I have hard words, and they can- | OF Consumption, but also for consumptive night-sweats, 
not tell how I know, and so they give up cheating her.” | bronchitis, coughs, spitting of blood, weak lungs, short- 
ness of breath, and kindred affections of the throat and 


hest. By druggists. 





Here is a good instance of the proverbial readiness of 
certain people with their ‘I told you so.” 

Two visiting soldiers met yesterday morning in front 
of the News office. One of them, in blue uniform, 
asked the other,— 

“Did you hear about Jim Archibald? 

“No; what about him? 

“He was walking along Broadway, in New York, | 
when a man fell _ of a five-story window on him, and 
killed him as dead as Julius Caesar.” | 

“Well, it don’t surprise me in the least. When I 

















- 
DRIVING A HEN, 

One of the minor differences between man and wom. | 
in, Which illustrates the difference between tact and 
force, is ght out in the following deseription of 
hen-drivi 

When a woman has a hen into the coop, she 
takes bn f her skirts w minds, shakes them 
quietly to the delin n ih enee: “Mews there!" 

Phe hen takes one look at the object to convinee her- 
self that it is a woman, and then stalks majestically into 
the coop 


\ man doesn’t do that way. He goes out doors and 
says, “It is singular no body can drive a hen but me, 
and pieki 
biped and observes, “Get in there, you thief.” 

The hen immediately loses her reasen, and dashes to | 
the other end of the yard. The man straightway dashes 
after her, She comes back with her head down, her 








wings out, and followed by an assortment of stove. 


ng up a stick of wood, hurls it at the offending | 


| 

saw himin Austin last summer he wasn’t looking well.” | 

—Galveston News. | 

pening | 

In a hairdresser’s shop at the East End of London, a | 

bill was exhibited in the window recommending a cer: | 
tain patent medicine, with the very dubious heading, 


«Try one box; no other medicine will ever be taken.” | 


NOTHING ADDS SO 


SEPT. 1, 1881. 


AN OFFER 


—TO— 


CONSUMERS OF TEA AND COFFEE. 


We have made a specialty during the past four years 

of Oise ing Away Premiums, to those who get up 
LUBS for our Teas, Dinner Sets, Gold Band Tea 

lver Plated Ware, and other article *s, both 
and ornamental. 

We import and buy direct from manufacturers all the 
goods we handle, and own them at the Jorest possible 
yr ice cash will purchase. During the past four years we 

ave sentfrom our store over 12,000 of these orders, 
and they have gone to almost every State in the Union, 

e keep in stock every variety of Tea known, and at 
all prices. 

Below are a few of the many Pre rennin offered: 

With a %5 Order we send a Silver-Plated Caster. 

With a $10 Order we send an EI nglish China Tea Set 
of 45 pieces. 

Witha #15 Order we senda Silver-Plated Caster, 
Pickle Dish and Butter Dish, or an English China Deco- 
rative Tea Set of 44 pieces. 

With a $20 Order we send a French China Gold Band 
= Set of 44 pieces, or an English China Dinner Set of 

OO pieces. 

We have hundreds of letters like the following: 

GLASTONBURY, CONN., Feb. 17, 1881. 

Gentlemen—My order for Tea and Dinner Set arrived 
safe the lthinst. Am ver ¥ much pleased with both, and 
shall send another order in afew days. 

Irs, Mus. Il. D. NOBLER. 
WORCESTER, M ASS., Jan, 27, 1881. 

F.M. LINNELL, Manager London Tea Co.—Tea and 
Dinner Set ne safely in due time. Am very much 
pleased with both. As far as I have heard the Tea gives 
ee satisfaction. Respectfull 

Mrs. CHAR W. HURD. 
MIDDLE GRANVILLE, N. Y., Feb. 18, 188 

Mr. LINNELL, Manager London Tea Co.—Tea and 
Premium of Moss Rose French China Tea Set received 
and all satisfactory, and Iam so de —— | : have already 
started another Club, ¥ om s respec 

AUGU ST. * ‘PROUTY. 
186 CHURCH S oe OLK, Feb. 5, 1881. 

Sirs—My order for T ee Dinn tas Premium, 
came to hand in good orde dinner Set we are ea « 
with, Trust the Tea will prove equally — act 

Respectfully, I. N. “COL rE. 

We also send Teas by mail, without premium, postage 
paid, at list prices, to those who wish tor choice goods, 
and are so situated they cannot obtain them at home. 
For full Priceand Premium Lists, send us Postal, with 
address plainly written, 

Mention the COMPANION. 


Great London Tea Co., 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 




















































A Medicine that Acts 


AT THE SAME TIME ON 


TheLiver The Bowels and The Kidneys 


This combined action gives it wonderful power to 
cure many diseases, 


Why Are We Sick? 


In many instances it is because these great organs be- 
come clogged or inactive,and poisonous humors are there- 
Sore Jorced into the blood that should be expelled naturally 


KIDNEY -WORT 


IS A VALUABLE REMEDY FOR 
Biliousness, Piles, Constipation, Kidney Com- 
plaints and Diseases, Weaknesses 
and Nervous Disorders, 





by causing free action of these organs and restoring their 
power to throw off disease. 
Why suffer bilious pains and aches? 
| Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
Why troubled by disordered Kidneys? 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches ? 
Why have sleepless nights ? 
Use KIDNEY-WORT. It is adry vegetable compound. 
One package will make six quarts of medicine. 
Get it of your Druggist. He will order it for you. 
Price $1 00. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & C0... Prop’rs, 


(Will send post-paid.) Burlington, we bel 





REV. T. P. CHIL DS, TRoy, 
Has a wonderful means of perr 
lent disease, CATARRH. The discharges from the head 
can be stopped, the ulcers healed, and the fearful rav- 
ages made on the system repaired by the use of Childs’ 
Catarrh 8 vecifle. Home Treatment. Can only be obtained 
| in Troy, Ohio. Physicians recommend it. No charge 
for consultation by mail. Valuable treatise ‘sent free. 
| Address Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio. 


OHIO, 
anent cure for the preva- 














DONT 
NECLECT 


MUCH 
To the pe roms ul appe arance as 
SOUND WHIT °TH, and 
a little care fH stowed upon them 
in YOUTH will paver se them 
to old age. The FACE, however 
PLAIN, is always ADMIR ED, 
ifthe mouth is decorated with 


YOUR 
TEETH N. WHITE TEETH. 
PARENTS should =e — thelr 


children cleanse their TEETH DAILY wi 


SOZODONT, 


aSAFE,S8U Ld and DEL lonrTU I. A ome E, 
vole itARI — the GUY ENS the 
BRE \THivane ps the seth tree trom SCURF and 
TARTAR. It isa TEATS MLESS as ATER. One 
p mand will last four to six Ak i Sold by 
druggists. 


















| . | 


| SevereE.—Frugal landlady of boarding house —*Com. 
} ing home to dinner, Mr. Brown?" Hearty boarder— | 
“Well, p’raps. If I don't feel hungry.” } 











| 

“IF Jones undertakes to pull my cars,” said a loud- | 
| spoken young man, ‘he'll just have his hi ands full.” | 
| Those who heard him looked at his ears, and smiled. 


AN Trishman, writing a sketch of his life, says he 
| early ran away from his father because he discovered 
| he was only his uncle. | 


and yet always 


Wnarat isit we alllike to possess, 
A good character, 


wish to leave behind us? 


S. HARTSHORN, 


NO CORDS OR BALANCES. 
DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers. 








POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
| Made from Grape Cream Tartar. re paration 
| makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurions pastry. 
| Can be eaten by dyspeptics without fear of the ills result- 
| ing from heavy, indigestib od. Sold only in cans by 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York. 








| all Grocers, 






486 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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